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HEN G. S. Earnshaw set out to 
\ \) put Vanta baby garments on the 
market ten years ago he got the 
cold shoulder. Like hundreds of sales- 
men in dozens of lines of business he 
found that department stores are not in- 
terested in stocking “another item” just 
because it happens to have a few dis- 
tinctive features. He found that quality 
counted for very little alongside of in- 
vesting capital in an untried proposition, 
when the store already carried competing 
garments which were enjoying a satisfac- 
tory sale. If his product had been backed 
by strong national advertising, possibly 
the buyers might have listened. But 
there was no money for such advertising, 
and whatever was sold had to be sold by 
sheer salesmanship. 


The Buyers Were Eazer for Help 


One day Mr. Earnshaw was talking to 
the head of one of the large department 
stores. He had just concluded a very 
earnest argument in favor of that store 
stocking his garment, even if it was 
necessary to displace some other line to 
do so. “Now look here, Earnshaw,” said 
the merchant, “the trade which we have 
built up in our baby department is a re- 
sult of a good deal of effort on our part. 
We have created it. It is ours. We pro- 
pose to sell this trade the kind of gar- 
ments that we think they need, and which 
carry our mark. If you had created this 
trade it would be your trade, and natur- 
ally we would expect to supply your gar- 
ment. But we are not going to supply 
our trade with your garment.” 

Mr. Earnshaw there and then decided 
that he was beginning at the middle of 
his sales problem. He decided from that 
time on to stop selling baby garments 
but to sell instead ideas for increasing 
the business of the baby department. He 
no longer approached buyers with a re- 
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quest to put in his garment, but en- 
deavored to interest them in plans for 
increasing the sales of their department. 
While results were not particularly revo- 
lutionary, the new tactics took hold and 
he was encouraged to continue. 

Buyers who would not even let him 
demonstrate his baby garment, listened 
eagerly to his suggestions for making the 
baby department one of the most profit- 
able departments in the store. He did not 
need to tell them that the stronger they 
built their department the larger their 
own salaries would be. When he offered 
to go with them to the proprietor and 
help them awaken that worthy to the im- 
portance which the baby department ex- 
erted on the future business of the store, 
he won their undying gratitude. And a 
few months later when he came back to 
see how his plans were working out, and 
found that the sales of the department 
had been greatly increased, he didn’t even 
have to ask for an order—it was literally 
forced upon him. 


Selling to the Big Ones 


Under this plan of creative selling 
many of the hardest accounts in the 
country were opened. Typical of the 
method used might be cited in the case of 
a large Cleveland store, generally re- 
garded by salesmen of the old school as 
being an especially hard “nut” to crack. 
Mr. Earnshaw, who in spite of being 
at the head of the business and actively 
in control of a good-sized sales force, is 
not too busy to do his turn in the field. 
He believes that a sales manager who 
sticks to his desk soon grows rusty. So 
he spends half his time on the road. 

This particular day he happened to be 
in Cleveland on a Saturday morning. 
Now Saturday, according to the popular 
superstition, is an “off” day—a day when 
people are too busy to do business with 
But Mr. Earnshaw believes every 


day is a good day to sell goods, and de- 
cided it was an especially good day to 
sell an account which for eight years had 
resisted the efforts of all his salesmen. 

The buyer saw him coming. “I sup- 
pose,” she exploded, “that you are going 
to try to sell me some of those baby 
clothes with strings on them.” 

“Not exactly,” countered Mr. Earn- 
shaw. “I have come to talk to you 
about a plan that will double the sales of 
this department in thirty days.” 

“But I don’t want any baby garments 
—I’m overstocked with them now.” 

“But you do want to double the sales of 
this department, don’t you?” 

“Yes, but not if I have to buy any 
baby garments.” 

“Well, would you have any objections 
if I explained my plan to your general 
manager?” 


The Plan That Worked 


No, she wouldn’t have any objections. 
But it wouldn’t do him any good because 
it was the general manager who had told 
her not to buy any more baby garments 
of any kind until the present stock had 
been disposed of. 

So up to the general manager’s office 
went Mr. Earnshaw. The manager re- 
ferred him back to the buyer—who had 
charge of that department. Mr. Earn- 
shaw explained that he had already seen 
the buyer, and that inasmuch as he had 
a plan to double the sales of the baby 
department in thirty days the execution 
of which would ultimately call for the 
general manager’s approval he could save 
time for all concerned by submitting it 
to the manager personally. 

“Well, fet’s have your plan, but make 
it snappy.” 

Not waiting for the manager to change 
his mind, Mr. Earnshaw plunged into the 
heart of his story. He told him that 
The Earnshaw Sales Company had 
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a trained nurse in Chicago who was an 
expert judge of babies. He would loan 
the store this nurse for two weeks, 
together with all the equipment neces- 
sary for weighing and measuring babies. 
All the store had to do was to announce 
in its regular newspaper space that a 
baby judging contest was in progress and 
that all babies who met certain specifica- 
tions would be presented with a savings 
account in one of the leading banks. 

“And where do you think the money is 
coming from to open all these accounts,” 
said the cagey manager. 

“From the banks,” replied Earnshaw. 
“Tt costs a bank three dollars to open an 
average savings account. A banker can 
well afford to give away these accounts. 
They are sure to result in accounts later 
from the parents, and besides, look at 
the advertising the bank will get. I as- 
sume that you have some friends who are 
officers of local banks. Call up one or 
two now and see what they say.” 

So the manager did, and while he did 
not get definite acceptance over the 
phone, he was assured that the plan 
sounded interesting and if the directors 
would agree, the bank would be willing 
to go ahead. To say that the manager 
was pleased would be putting it mildly. 
It meant thousands of mothers coming 
into the store with their children. It 
meant greatly increased sales in the baby 
department, to say nothing of other ad- 
vantages. In fact the manager was so 
pleased that he called in the buyer and 
told her to give Mr. Earnshaw an order 
for $1,000 worth of his Vanta garments, 
and assured him that if the plan worked 
as he felt sure it would that this order 
would only be a starter. 


Easier to Lead Than Drive 


This all took place some years back, 
but this store is still one of the largest 
distributors for Vanta baby garments in 
the Middle West. Once the merchandise 
was put on sale, and the clerks in the 
department found how enthusiastically it 
was received, and the repeat business it 
brought to the store through the adver- 
tising of satisfied customers, they pushed 
it at every opportunity. And all that this 
nice business cost The Earnshaw Sales 
Company was the loan of a trained 
nurse who was on the payroll anyway 
and her expenses in Cleveland. 

There are now fifteen Earnshaw sales- 
men scattered throughout the country 
helping department stores to double the 
business of their baby departments, and 
taking the orders that follow in the wake 
of this kind of selling. And the business 
is growing steadily. During the off-sea- 
son the men are called off the road and 
put to work in opening new accounts in 
a concentrated territory. In such cam- 
paigns the efforts of the salesmen are 
backed up by strong newspaper advertis- 
ing. The last campaign of this kind was 
held in the New England territory where 
several hundred accounts were opened. 
In this way time which is ordinarily lost 
in a seasonable business is utilized. 

Mr. Earnshaw is a great believer in 
leading his salesmen, rather than man- 
aging them. “There are a lot of good 
men,” he said, “who work from 9:00 until 
5:00 and are giving their firm everything 
it pays for, but if the sales manager 
knew how to handle the men he would 
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make one extra call in the morning and a 
couple of extra calls at night and be glad 
to do it. 

“It’s simply a matter of putting your- 
self in the salesman’s place. When you 
are twenty-one it certainly seems allur- 
ing to feel that you can travel all about 
the country at some one else’s expense, 
but when the thirties come and the sales- 
man has a home and perhaps kiddies, this 
lure has gone. In the first place this 
young man may have had talent along 
certain lines. He may have enjoyed 
amateur theatricals at high school, been 
active in the civic affairs of his town, 


Clean Competition Makes 
for More Business 


This sound business maxim is 
again demonstrated in Mr. 
Earnshaw’s experience selling 
Vanta baby garments. 


Fighting his competitors and 
trying to get buyers to throw 
out a rival line and put in his 
got him nowhere. The selling 
expense ate up all the profit. 


But when he forgot his com- 
petitors and concerned him- 
self only with helping his cus- 
tomers build up their baby 
department—in doing which 
he helped his competitor as 
well as himself—he began to 
prosper. He made money for 
his customer, for himself and 
his competitors. 


became interested in lodge work, but 
when he chose selling for a vocation, all 
of this was passed into the discard, be- 
cause he never could be depended upon 
to be where he was wanted when he was 
wanted. 


“The same thing is true in his home 
life. His children through their baby 
years—those years which are never for- 
gotten—are almost strangers to him on 
account of the necessity of his being 
away. So, it is necessary in handling 
salesmen to recognize that the salesman 
has much to think about beside the sell- 
ing of merchandise and of being success- 
ful during those long hours between the 
time when he has made his last call and 
when he takes his grip in hand goes out 
in the morning. 


“Think of a salesman in a hotel with 
nothing to do, no friends, meditating on 
the things he might have done if he had 
chosen some other following. These 
thoughts are not all uplifting, they are 
depressing and it is my contention that at 
the close of a day with a tired worker 
and these thoughts in mind his efficiency 
oozes unless some friendly hand is held 
out to him. 

“Realizing this, I never write a letter 
which in any way will discourage him. 
If I cannot write him a boosting letter I 
either get out on his territory and have a 
heart-to-heart talk with him or call him 
in. A letter is good for about two days’ 
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loss of effort. There is nothing which 
encourages a man like seeing copies of 
re-orders, which are the result of work he 
has done in the past, so two or three 
times a week these should be mailed to 
the salesman. In our case these copies 
of orders are merely an extra copy made 
of the shipping order, and then when the 
bills go out there is an extra copy ‘nade, 
which goes to the salesman. Copies of 
all correspondence in his territory should 
be forwarded to him. Promotion letters, 
of all sorts, and collection letters 2re ulso 
forwarded to him. We then plan to write 
him two or three times a week on differ- 
ent subjects, giving him a general line on 
the trend of business and from all parts 
of our organization different members of 
different branches drop a line on indi- 
vidual matters, so there is not a day goes 
by but what the salesman gets a com- 
munication of some sort from the insti- 
tution. In this way his leisure hours are 
taken up in keeping up with all the 
details of his territory. 


What Makes a Salesman Work? 


“One very important thing is money 
matters. If there is any question as to 
whether a credit or a commission is due 
a salesman whereby he has a fifty-fifty 
contention, it is a good investment to 
give him the benefit of the doubt. He 
knows as well as you do that you are 
favoring him and if he is the right kind 
of a man he will show you by his extra 
efforts and actions that it was appre- 
ciated. The good-will of the salesman is 
radiated through to the customer. There 
is no greater advertisement than a 
pleased salesman calling on his cus- 
tomers, as it means a sound institution 
back of the man; that is what the buyer 
recognizes, whereas a disgruntled sales- 
man tells his troubles to his buyer 
friends and they form their opinions ac- 
cordingly. 

“We are great believers in organizing 
the whole office to supply the needed 
stimulation and moral support to the 
man on the road so that when he has 
finished his medium-boiled and coffee he 
grasps his sample grip with the enthusi- 
astic feeling that he is working for the 
best house in the world, has the best line 
in the world, and the results he will ob- 
tain are dependent on the extent that this 
enthusiasm is developed.” 


Plan National Conference 


of Sales Executives 


At a joint meeting of the New York 
and Philadelphia sales managers’ associa- 
tions it was suggested that a joint com- 
mittee of the New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia associations be appointed to 
arrange a national meeting to which all 
sales managers’ clubs and associations 
would be invited. It is planned to hold 
the meeting in New York some time in 
June. The Philadelphia and New York 
clubs have already appointed committees. 


Many prominent sales managers be- 
lieve that a national conference of sales 
managers is needed, and all local clubs 
and associations are invited to write C. 
F. Abbott, 26 Madison Avenue, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, for further infor- 
mation. 


ee 
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URING the war I had charge of 
D government sales for The Wayne 

Oil Tank & Pump Co., including 
those for the army and navy bases and 
aviation fields, both in this country and 
for shipment abroad. Competition was 
keen for this desirable business and it 
was often necessary to resort to original 
tactics to get the orders, which methods 
might in some instances be employed to 
advantage in peace-time sales. 


We had an excellent resident salesman 
stationed in Washington by the name of 
Hackenberg, who devoted his entire time 
to working the various government de- 
partments, and it was my practice to 
visit him for a day at regular intervals, 
and even oftener when any specialty 
important deals were up. 


He Had Lost a Big Order 


On one of these visits he told me of 
losing a big order at the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, solely on account of 
price. 


“Why,” I said, “Hack, how coula that 
be? We have supplied a great many of 
these particular tanks through the same 
department. Our bid in this instance 
was strictly in accordance with their 
specifications, and you know our prices 
are right. Whom do you imagine could 
have beaten us to it in this case.” He 
stated that he was unable to get any 
details as to how or why or to whom we 
lost out, and he was sure there was 
nothing further that could be done, and 
we might as well forget it and devote 
our time to the many other matters 
before us. 


We were very busy all day, from one 
department to another, and late in the 
afternon—about four-thirty—we hap- 
pened to be passing the Army and Navy 
Building, where the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts was located at that time, 
when Mr. Hackenberg recalled the un- 
pleasant news of the morning and re- 
marked that he’d almost give his right 
arm to know the real facts about that 


Orders that | 
Have Pulled 
Out of the Fire 


By John D. Rauch 


Manager of Factory Sales, 


Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co. 


If we could count the cost of business that our men 
miss because they take too many objections for 
granted—because they are too proud to grasp at 
straws—because they quit just at the top of the hill—we would be 


astonished. How one sales manager teaches his men to fight to the last 


ditch is told in this unusually interesting and practical article. 


You will 


enjoy reading it, and find it far above the average in helpfulness. 


award. “Pull up to the curb,” I said, 
“and we'll find out all about it right 
now.” 


The room which we entered was a very 
large one, overflowing with desks and 
clerks, and was provided with an ordi- 
nary railing in front. He asked for a 
Mr. Ellis with whom he had talked in 
the morning. Mr. Ellis got up from one 
of the desks and came forward to the 
railing with a number of papers in his 
hand. After introducing me, Mr. Hack- 
enberg conventionally explained that I 
was from the factory and that we were 
interested in learning, if possible, further 
details of the Mare Island award. 


Mr. Ellis, a very pleasant gentleman, 
explained to us that the order for the 
gasoline pumps on the same specifications 
as the tanks, had been awarded to us, 
but in the matter of the large storage 
tanks we were clear out of the running 
on price and they had been awarded to 
a competitor. He also mentioned that 
they were just at that moment making up 
the contracts. I expressed my interest 
in knowing who the successful bidder 
was, and I noticed as he informed us 
that it was The Butler Mfg. Co. of Kan- 
sas City, that he referred to the papers 
he held in his hand. 


“IT Reached for the Specifications” 


Quick as a flash it occurred to me and 
I said, “Is that their proposal you have?” 
at the same time reaching over and 
politely lifting, not grabbing, the pro- 
posal out of his hand. He was so aston- 
ished he could not say a word, and I was 
losing no time in carefully glancing 
through it. Before he or Hackenberg 
could collect themselves I had found 
what I was looking for. “Mr. Ellis,” I 
said, handing him back the proposal, 
“you cannot award these people the con- 
tract on this proposal, because they have 
not complied with your specifications, in 
fact they have bid on furnishing you 
tanks entirely different from what you 
called for. Your printed specifications 
clearly stated that the tanks were to be 


of riveted construction, even going into 
details as to the size and spacing of the 
rivets, the caulking of the seams, etc. 
These people have bid on furnishing 
welded tanks.” This was evidently all 
new to Mr. Ellis, as he explained that he 
had not compared the proposal with the 
original specifications, but that the 
award, as I could observe, bore the O. K. 


of half a dozen department heads and 
was irrevocable. 


Outwitting Red Tape Artists 

“Well,” I said “the government cer- 
tainly would not let red tape stand in the 
way of protecting human life. The en- 
gineers who drew up your specifications 
for these tanks realized the necessity of 
using only riveted tanks of the best con- 
struction possible for storing gasoline, 
otherwise they would not have gone to 
such length and pains to clearly detail 
the construction. Surely the government 
does not dare take such chances contrary 
to their engineers, etc.” 

He was stumped of course, but stated 
that if we would wait a few minutes he 
would call Paymaster McGowen’s atten- 
tion to the matter and report back. 


Mr. Ellis returned and smilingly ad- 
vised us that Mr. McGowen requested 
him to convey his appreciation to us for 
calling their attention to the discrepancy, 
which had no doubt been overlooked by 
everyone who had passed on the bids. 
He further stated that in view of the 
fact that time would not permit of their 
re-advertising for bids, Mr. McGowen 
had taken upon himself the precedent of 
changing the recommendations and 
awarding the entire order to us. 

I said, “Thank you, Mr. Ellis, I felt 
sure that you would. Now how long will 
it take you to have this contract, together 
with the one for the pumps written up?” 
“About twenty minutes,” he _ replied. 
“All right, Mr. Hackenberg and I will 
just wait and take it with us so as to be 
sure to get it in the mail to the factory 
tonight.” Which we did. 


I have always tried to impress upon 
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my salesmen a motto that I have always 
tried to follow religiously myself, that 
“It always pays to investigate every 
rumor concerning the possibility of an 
order, and it never pays to take anything 
for granted.” 


Recently it happened to be my good 
fortune to accompany Mr. Curlee on a 
Saturday morning call on the purchasing 
agent of a large manufacturing institu- 
tion across the river in Camden. During 
the interview the purchasing agent 
casually mentioned the fact that the Gil- 
bert Spruance Co., paint and varnish 
manufacturers of Philadelphia, had 
placed a large order with one of our 
competitors the previous day for the 
equipping of a new factory they were 
erecting. 


The Salesman Was Caught Napping 


I knew from the expression on Mr. 
Curlee’s face that this was news to him, 
and of course it was to me. So without 
disclosing our ignorance on the matter 
we learned all that we could concerning 
it, which was not much except it was an 
order of considerable size and that it had 
been definitely placed the previous day. 


I could not get the matter off my mind, 
and when we stepped off the ferry on the 
Philadelphia side I looked at my watch 
and it was 11:20. “Let’s give it a trial 
anyway,” I said, and we jumped into a 
taxi and arrived at The Spruance Co.’s 
office at 11:30. Mr. Spruance, as well 
as the office force, was preparing to 
leave, and reluctantly admitted us as I 
promised him we would not take more 
than ten minutes of his time. Upon 
learning our business, however, he be- 
came very impatient and said, “What, 
another pump and tank concern? You 
fellows have almost driven me _ dis- 
tracted, and anyway we have made our 
decision as to what equipment we are 
going to install.” I asked if the order 
had actually been placed, to which he 
replied that the successful parties had 
been informed that the formal order 
would be issued Monday morning. 


This was just what I had suspected. 
There was still a chance. I said, “Mr. 
Spruance, I will only take a moment of 
your time, and it may be well worth your 
while. If you will give me a layout of your 
plant and tell me what liquids you want 
to handle, and where you want them dis- 
tributed, I will be glad to give you my 
recommendations, which may or may not 
appeal to you, but at any rate will place 
you under no obligation.” He handed me 
a blue-print and a short outline of what 
they desired to accomplish and went on 
signing his mail. 

I think I never digested a proposition 
so quickly, and in a few minutes said to 
him, “If you will give me just another 
moment Mr. Spruance, here is the way I 
would suggest meeting your conditions.” 
I went right on enumerating the various 
equipments and how they should be ar- 
ranged. It did not take more than five 
minutes. When I had finished he ex- 
claimed, “Say where have you been for 
the last month? I have wrestled with 
this matter and listened to propositions 
until I thought every plan had been cov- 
ered, but your suggestion is the best 
yet offered. What will the equipment 
you have recommended cost?” In 


another five minutes I told him the ap- 
proximate total cost. By that time it 
was 12:15 and the office force had left. 
“Can you be here at nine o’clock Monday 
morning to get this order?” he asked. 
“No, sir,” I said, “I am leaving in less 
than an hour for Ft. Wayne if I can still 
make my train, but Mr. Curlee will be 
here promptly at the time you state, and 
I want to assure you that I shall take 
special pains in seeing that your order 
receives our most careful attention when 
it comes through the factory.” He then 
called his secretary and gave instructions 
that the competitor who was expecting to 
call Monday morning for the order be 
notified that other arrangements had 
been made. 

Mr. Curlee was given the formal order 
as promised when he called the following 
Monday morning. 

This is only one of many instances 
that might be related, and which have 
been brought to a successful conclusion 
at the eleventh hour even after the order 
had been “definitely” closed. 

I repeat again that it always pays to 
investigate every rumor, and it never 
pays to take any information for 
granted. 

Persistency has sold more than one 
job. Every salesman can recall at least 
one instance where persistency alone got 
the order. I cannot conceive of a better 
illustration of this fact than the incident 
I am about to relate. 


A Big Order Is Saved 


At the time, I was in charge of rail 
and industrial sales for the Wayne Oil 
Tank & Pump Co. at their home office. 
The Missouri Pacific Railway was erect- 
ing a large central oil house at Sedalia, 
Missouri, and we were bidding on the 
equipment along with the other com- 
petitors. The Missouri Pacific had never 
used any “Wayne” equipment and for 
several years had _ standardized on 
another line, which from all reports was 
giving satisfaction at numerous points 
on the system. Naturally this meant 
considerable prestige to overcome if we 
successfully broke in on this job. 


I went to St. Louis personally, con- 
ferred with the engineers and also the 
supply agent—Mr. Hopkins—whose of- 
fices were in the Railway Exchange 
Buildings, and finally presented our pro- 
posal to the purchasing agent in the 
usual way. It developed that there was 
very little difference in price between the 
bids, so it was to be a pretty even race 
as to who would get the order, with the 
concern whose equipment they were 
already using naturally having a de- 
cided advantage. I spent two solid days 
trying to sell Mr. Hopkins on the su- 
perior points of our equipment. I used 
every resource I could command and 
from a mechanical standpoint I think I 
covered everything to the last bolt, yet 
without avail. 


The next day—Friday—I _ unfor- 
tunately had an appointment in Mem- 
phis, and I felt pretty well depressed 
when Mr. Hopkins informed me in the 
evening that his mind was made up to 
settle the matter the following day by 
awarding it to a competitor. I was 
forced to leave without the order after 
wishing him good luck and good-bye. 


I finished my business in Memphis and 
returned to St. Louis, arriving about 
eight o’clock Saturday morning. I had 
an appointment with the chief engineer 
of the United Street Railways and it was 
my intention to take the first train 


‘home after the interview. After finish- 


ing at the United Street Railways, and 
incidentally securing a considerable 
order from them, I decided to call at the 
hotel and inquire for mail. In doing so 
I chanced to pass the Railway Exchange 
Building and I could not help feeling the 
keen disappointment overy my recent 
experience. Just as I passed the en- 
trance, a persistent urging from some- 
where seemed to be saying, “Give them 
another shot even though the order is 
closed. Don’t be a quitter.” I looked at 
my watch. It was about 11:30 and I 
knew they closed at 12:00 noon on Satur- 
days, but subconsciously following the 
banter, I soon found myself in the ele- 
vator on my way up, without any definite 
plan. 
Never Too Late to Try 


When I entered Mr. Hopkins’ office he 
was naturally somewhat surprised and 
said, “I thought you’d left the country 
a couple of days ago.” “Yes,” I replied, 
“T did but I had to return this way—I 
suppose the order has been safely dis- 
posed of?” “I suppose so,” he replied. 
“T turned it over to the purchasing de- 
partment yesterday morning with my 
recommendations.” I then explained 
how I had been passing the building and 
just could not resist the temptation to 
come up once more to expound the 
virtues of our line. 

I said, “Mr. Hopkins, I just can’t bring 
myself to realize that you would deliber- 
ately pass up the most wonderful oppor- 
tunity in the world to establish beyond 
the question of a doubt that the equip- 
ment I offered you was superior to what 
you bought. (I was sincere and believed 
what I said—at that time.) 

“You want and are entitled to the best 
in everything that the market affords. If 
you deliberately refuse to allow yourself 
to be shown, you are standing in your 
own light as well as your company’s, and 
it will reflect to your personal disadvan- 
tage sooner or later. I'll lay a little bet,” 
I continued, “that if you had it to do 
over again you would give our equipment 
a trial—now honestly, wouldn’t you?” 
He made some reply to the effect that 
maybe I was right, but it was lost in a 
new thought that had just brushed across 
my vision. “Do you suppose the formal 
order has been sent out yet? Let’s see,” 
I said, and both of us rose as by a single 
impulse, and crossing the hall entered 
the purchasing department. 

Mr. Ray]l, the chief clerk, rose to shake 
hands, and in response to my query gave 
us the cheerful information that they had 
not had time to make up and send out 
the order. “Well, that’s fine,” I said. 
“Mr. Hopkins wants Wayne equipment 
on that job.” “Well, Mr. Hopkins is the 
doctor,” replied Mr. Rayl. “His depart- 
ment is the one which is going to use it 
and be responsible for it, and whatever 
he authorizes we will order.” 

Mr. Hopkins then stated that through 
my persistency I had finally won him 
over to a point where he was willing to 
specify our equipment. 
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A Trip Through the Phoenix Mutual 
Sales Department 


Revised Selling Plans that Helped 450 Men to Write $50,000,000 in 
1922 where it Formerly Required 1,700 Men to Write $18,000,000 


ENRY FORD once said, “All that 
H I know about selling automobiles, 

I learned from insurance sales- 
men. There is a certain directness—an 
absence of red tape—in the insurance 
business that is found nowhere else in 
the business world.” 


More calls per day, less time per call, 
low selling cost per order—the quick 
short-arm punch in closing sales—will be 
the order of the day in 1923, and sales 
executives, like Ford, can profit by 
searching in the insurance field for more 
direct-selling methods. With this thought 
in mind, the writer recently visited the 
home offices of a number of insurance 
companies, both large and small, in an 
effort to find out what they were doing 
toward bettering their sales methods. 
One of the first concerns visited was The 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
Hartford, Connecticut—an organization 
whose progressive sales activities have 
attracted national attention. 


Thirty-One Per Cent Replies 


During this visit I was particularly 
impressed by the cooperation which this 
company is giving its salesmen in the 
way of developing leads. The old idea 
in selling insurance was to give the sales- 
men a rate book, a heart-to-heart talk 
and let him work out his own salvation. 
If the salesman screwed up courage 
enough to ask for cooperation he was 
bluntly told that Schwab did not send a 
lot of booklets to Lord Kitchener before 
he called on him for that big war order 
—he just went over there and got it— 
man-to-man. 


The Phoenix idea, however, is quite 


By David H. Colcord 


different. Last year the Phoenix sales 
promotion department circularized 80,000 
names, mostly sent to them by their 
salesmen. From these mailings 31.1 per 
cent replies were received. Ninety-six 
per cent of these “leads” were followed 
up by salesmen, and twelve per cent of 
those followed up were sold! 


How the Salesmen Are Helped 

The manner in which this program 
was administered, as I saw it in opera- 
tion during my visit to Hartford, re- 
minded me in its simplicity and direct- 
ness, of a bit of advice I once heard a 
sales executive of national reputation 
give a friend. I was spending the eve- 
ning at his home, where he was also 
entertaining an aunt and uncle and their 
two-year-old daughter, Mary. The 
youngster had a constant habit of suck- 
ing her thumb. Her mother recounted 
dozens of stunts she had used to save the 
thumb—she’d tied it up, painted it with 
vile-tasting drugs, etc. My friend, a 
confirmed bachelor, listened with pa- 
tience. Then he began to think. In a 
moment he had the answer—an answer 
as obvious as daylight, and the only an- 
swer. “A small strip of heavy cardboard 
bound loosely on the inside of the elbow 
would give the child free use of her arm 
but prevent her from reaching her 
mouth,” he said. It was so obvious, so 
simple that we all wondered at the time 
why we hadn’t thought of it before. 

The Phoenix Mutual selling plan is 
similarly obvious, and like the cardboard 
strip, and many other straight-arm 
methods, it seems to pack an awful wal- 
lop, if the high percentage of salesmen’s 
follow-up is any criterion. I’ll come back 


to that phase of Phoenix selling and 
discuss it in detail further on, but now 
let us step up to the front door of the 
home office building at Hartford, Conn., 
go on in, and see what we can find that 
will help us sell more crackers or even 
automobiles. 

The agency department (home office 
sales organization) is laid out to facili- 
tate direct coordination of the several 
divisions of selling effort. It is cut up 
into seven connected offices, separated by 
glass partitions. From Mr. Winslow 
Russell, vice-president and agency man- 
ager’s Office, one gets a view of the entire 
layout. The arrangement has all of the 
advantages of close grouping, yet at the 
same time, each department manager is 
isolated from the distractions of office 
routine. 


No Guesswork Here 

It is 9 A. M., and as it is daily prac- 
tice to use this hour for conference, we 
find the five department managers seated 
at the conference table in Mr. Russell’s 
office. Today they are discussing the 
feasibility of making the Connecticut ter- 
ritories a field laboratory for the entire 
selling organization. A two-hundred-page 
report, an investigation of the Connecti- 
cut agency, prepared by the research de- 
partment, lies on the table. 

The conference being over, we had an 
hour with Mr. Russell. I asked Mr. Rus- 
sell this question, mainly for the purpose 
of finding the type of problem before the 
insurance sales executive, “As I under- 
stand there are something like 250 in- 
surance companies operating in this 
country at the present time, I should 
think that the market for insurance 
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ought to be covered rather well by this 
time.” 

I evidently struck a responsive chord, 
as he replied, “My friend, there is 


$750,000,000,000 worth of coverable 
human life in America, and only 
$60,000,000,000 is covered. Less than 


40,000 life insurance salesmen are mak- 
ing a living in America in the attempt to 
stem the tide of growing need, while 
more than 100,000 other men are licensed 
and given rate books to go into an un- 
prepared field with little or no conception 
of the task before them and with no 
adequate life insurance training to sup- 
ply the need. 


“The thirty-odd thousand legitimate 
life insurance salesmen are underpaid be- 
cause the 100,000 are overpaid. 

“One need not go very far in his 
imagination on these lines to find that 
unless radical moves are made before too 
long to correct these two evils in the in- 
surance business, others outside our busi- 
ness, perhaps our own policyholders, will 
take up the issue, force another life in- 
surance investigation and find and cor- 
rect the evils which we are rather freely 
permitting ourselves to drift into. That’s 
why we are taking seriously scientific 
sales management in this department.” 

Old Methods Meant High Costs 

“Any serious study will reveal the fact 
that no other business on earth could 
stand the strain of acquisition costs 
which our policyholders are required to 
pay. This tax upon them is represented 
chiefly in the cost per call or cost per 
sale of the average life insurance sales- 
man,” Mr. Russell continued. 

“Twenty to twenty-five calls per sale! 
One dollar and seventy cents to a dollar 


Phoenix Mutual salesmen in classroom study of 


life insurance selling. 


and eighty cents per call in commission 
earned. Stated another way, fifty-eight 
calls have to be made by the average life 
insurance salesman to earn $100 in 
commission. Here you will find the real 
cause of excessive turnover and nearly 
all the sales ills of this business. 


“The task of the next decade in both 
the home office and the field in this busi- 
ness is to reduce the acquisition cost of 
protecting American homes with life in- 
surance without reducing the income of 
the legitimate life insurance counselor in 
the field. This can be done only through 
a plan which will conserve his time and 
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which will lead his needy client to recog- 
nize him as an essential part of his busi- 
ness and home program. That is what 
we are working out gradually, but 
surely, in this department. 

“If, through the breaking down of the 
resistance of the buyer, our salesmen can 
protect twice as many homes with the 
same number of calls he is now making, 
we shall have in a way solved one of the 
greatest economic problems now facing 
this country. 

“The real program includes plans for 
increased efficiency. For years we have 
been working to this end and the rest 
of our proposal is submitted to our 
friends herewith—though many of them 
are familiar with it. We propose that 
every man shall be given the opportunity 
to carefully train himself in the prin- 
ciples of life insurance salesmanship. 
This has been worked out after years of 
experiment, through an instructor and a 
field correspondent, with  beginner’s 
and graduate courses, and gives each 
man systematic instruction which places 
him in a position to know exactly what 
he sells, why he sells it, and the best 
methods of presenting his proposition. 
Three grades of prospects are prepared 
at the home office for this daily work. 
For the beginner we are able to start an 
early production through carefully ac- 
quired prospects—thereby eliminating 
much wasted time and many discourage- 
ments. Our life income department sup- 
plies the specialist in this line with 
prospects for 10,000 and up cases. Our 
business insurance department places the 
large producer at once in touch with 
large prospects. Incidentally, we may 
say that we are collecting over a half 
million dollars a year in renewal pre- 
miums as a result of this 
work. It means something 
in renewal commission 
earnings to our men. Then 
we have our efficiency 
staff, and through this 
plan we increase the earn- 
ings of our men. The 
members of this group re- 
port the results of their 
work to us—giving the 


number of hours employed, the number of 
prospects interviewed and their earnings. 
In return for their efficiency they receive 
such special advertising matter as is dis- 
tributed by the company. In addition to 
this service one of our departments gives 
its time to lapses and revivals, thereby 
protecting renewal earnings. Finally, 
there is a standard commission contract, 
under which the company guarantees the 
renewal commissions of the agent.” 


Cooperative Educational Publicity 


Mr. Russell introduced us to Mr. J. F. 
Newton, manager of publicity, and we 
went into his office to the right. Mr. 
Newton had three big jobs laid out on his 
desk, which gives one a general idea of 
the scope of his work. First he is 
scheduling with motion picture theaters 
in New England and New York state 
dates for the showing of the new life 
underwriters’ motion picture film. To- 
morrow is national life insurance day 
and plans have been completed for a 
complete billboard coverage of the city of 
Hartford and the showing of the same 
film. This is a part of the general edu- 
cational publicity carried on by the 
Phoenix in conjunction with several other 
insurance companies. Secondly, he is fin- 
ishing the copy for the monthly house 
organ to salesmen; and thirdly, he is 
formulating plans for a better business- 
month contest. He was complaining a 
little because the state laws forbid giving 
any prizes of intrinsic value in the 
contest. 


Next we visit Mr. Soper, manager of 
the sales promotion department. We ask 
him this question, “What kind of daily 
report forms do your salesmen fill out 
and send in—and how do you check 
them up?” 


Mr. Soper smiled, “We don’t have any 
such thing here. We check salesmen’s 
calls through our sales promotion plan. 
In order to explain how this plan works 
I had better follow the hiring of the new 
salesman from the time that he makes 
application for admission to the sales 
force of this company until he has com- 
pleted his first month’s business. We 


(Continued on page 464) 


Scene from a playlet at salesmen’s convention depicting the founding 
of the company. 
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The Salesman Who Threatens to Quit 
If You Wiggle Your Finger at Him 


This problem, sent to us by a large building material concern, and announced in the February 
issue, has brought a large quantity of helpful suggestions, the best of which are printed below. 


Letters are still coming in, indicating the wide general interest in this problem. 
will be held open another month for more letters. 


Give Men a Voice in the 
Management 


By Charles B. Mills 
O. M. Scott & Sons 


ERE is plainly a situation that 

cannot be dealt with in a cold- 

blooded manner. When capable 
men with initiative have ideas of their 
own it requires “hooks of steel” to hold 
them to the beaten path. 


This concern’s problem raises three 
questions in the writer’s mind. First: 
Has the company, in view of the admitted 
difference of opinion among executives 
and salesmen adopted the best methods 
and policies or can these be altered 
slightly and meet the approval of the 
bolsheviks? Second: Are those whose 
views differ from the president’s getting 
results? Third: Have the men who 
rebel been made to think that they have 
had a share in shaping the firm’s policies 
and making the business a success? 

It is very difficult for a man who has 
built up a corporation on an idea and put 
his whole soul into it, and surrounded 
himself with capable, wide-awake men 
blessed with initiative and practical ideas 
of their own—to see his policies over- 
thrown and ignored. On the other hand 
red-blooded men cannot be chained to cut 
and dried methods if they have found 
from experience that their own will win. 


When Judgment Is Needed 


A soldier drilled in military tactics will 
follow the commander’s orders to the let- 
ter on the drill field but in the face of 
shrapnel and gas he relies upon training 
and orders plus his own judgment and 
the demands of the existing situation. 

In spite of the fact that this business 
has had a phenomenal growth and 
achieved success through a strict ad- 
herence to established policies, are the 
salesmen and executives who differ 
merely interpreting principles in their 
own individual ways or acting in a slip- 
shod manner without authority? 

These questions are merely raised in 
an attempt to see the problem in an 
unbiased light. Personalities enter in 
here and there is nothing so difficult as 
to solve difficulties of this kind without 
knowing personally all those involved. 

Getting down to a practical solution, 
were I facing the president’s task I 
should put down in black and white the 
fundamental policies and methods which 
the company not only approves of but 
demands to be carried out. Naturally 


the details should not be so specific that 
intelligent men will be hindered from us- 
ing their own judgment under unusual 
circumstances. 


It will not be difficult to secure the con- 
sent of the new man to adopt this curri- 
culum. He can be made to understand 
that the position is his just so long as 
he carries out to the best of his ability, 
the company’s policies. After fully un- 
derstanding the conditions under which 
the position is offered the new employee 
can be asked to sign a sort of contract 
in which he agrees to the things set 
forth. 


The second and most difficult problem 
is to line up the radicals and establish 
an ironclad policy, one which cannot be 
molded and remolded to suit fancy and 
circumstances and above all be ignored. 


This president is frankly admitting 
that he has not the full cooperation of 
his organization. I take it without ques- 
tion that his aim is for a congenial atti- 
tude among all his subordinates. As a 
second suggestion, I should form a sort 
of arbitration court, membership on 
which is limited to those who have been 
in the company’s employ five years or 
more. My assumption is that each of the 
“kickers” has some policy of his own and 
that it is not a case of organized oppo- 
sition. 


Create Confidence by Giving Power 


I should call together those who are 
eligible for membership in this sort of 
inner circle. In plain language I should 
present to them the problems the busi- 
ness faces—the fact that growth and 
expansion and profits have been due to 
an adherence to policy. Instances should 
be given where violations of the firm’s 
methods and policies have been brought 
to light and that they are having a 
serious effect upon the good-will of the 
company. 

This group should be made to under- 
stand that they will prosper in direct 
proportion as the firm prospers. Instead 
of an assertion of rights, an indifference 
toward established customs and a free- 
for-all policy the firm must keep its 
identity and act as a unit. There must 
be coordination. 


I should then submit the outline as 
formulated to guide the actions of new 
men. I should ask for suggestions and 
recommendations. The majority should 
make decisions with the president holding 
the power of veto. Ask for a vote on the 
policy of. the Company. The 
signature of every man in the organiza- 
tion should be affixed. 


I believe this can be done so as to 
make the men feel their part in the 
company’s affairs and not take the atti- 
tude that they are bound hand and foot 
to strict rules and regulations. This 
court should be a permanent group, being 
increased as employees reach the five- 


The contest 


Prize winners will be announced in April. 


year period. Naturally it should be open 
only to salesmen and executives. Viola- 
tions of their contract should cause those 
involved to appear before this body and 
with the president in charge, have the 
cases aired and acted upon. 

The president should not feel that he 
has lost authority, for his word is still 
law, but my contention is that smart men 
with ability can be harnessed to pull for 
the profit of the company rather than 
be given a free hand to ignore orders. 

In the writer’s opinion the man who 
will not agree to the law as outlined and 
who will not sign his name to the articles 
in expression of good faith has no place 
on the company’s payroll. He is a lia- 
bility rather than an asset. 

I am certain from past observation 
that this plan if properly applied will 
work successfully. I recommend it to 
this president who has before him a 
problem of establishing unity and en- 
forcing it. 


Establish a ‘‘ Peace Confer- 
ence’’ Plan 
By B. W. Hirsch 


Sales Manager, Commercial Chemical Co. 


ALESMEN, having contributed so 

S extensively to the success of a busi- 

ness, are entitled to a voice regard-- 

ing the policies of that business; and the 

wise president would recognize such to 
be true. 

With such a high-powered force as 
that referred to—a force of highly capa- 
ble men—the company could better its 
policies and methods in many respects 
by encouraging their cooperation. 


I would organize my sales force into 
a board of policy control, submitting to 
it for approval the policies of the com- 
pany. I would have the president of the 
company act as chairman of this board. 
A two-thirds or three-fourths vote of 
the board against any decision made by 
the chairman should defeat that decision 
—there would no doubt be good reason 
for such a landslide vote. 

Political methods could be avoided— 
one way would be to submit the questions 
to the men while they were on the road, 
demanding a prompt reply. I would 
publish the returns. 

Naturally, some questions could not be 
submitted to the men, matters which the 
president is determined to handle alone. 
He must, then, however, be prepared to 
stand his ground—the “do it or get out” 
policy. 

A voice in the business would inspire 
and encourage the men, and they would 
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is best suited to their needs. 


over. 


Blamberg Bros. of Baltimore. 


merit special mention. 


Fred Anshutz Submits Best Solution 
for Distribution Problem 


In the January issue we printed a letter outlining the problems 
of a farm lighting plant manufacturer who wants quick distri- 
bution. After a board meeting to consider the various answers 
submitted by readers of SALES MANAGEMENT it has been decided 
that Mr. Fred Anshutz of Nye, Kansas, submitted the plan which 
The manufacturer writes: 
ideas submitted have been worth the $50 prize money many times 
We are changing our sales plan as suggested.” 


Among the many other excellent letters received which outlined 
plans, three others stand out as being especially practicable. The 
second best plan was submitted by Wm. C. House, sales manager, 


W. W. Hackney, sales engineer for the Western Gas Construc- 
tion Co. of Fort Wayne, and J. A. McLaren, assistant sales 
manager, B. Heller & Co. of Chicago, each submitted plans which 
“These men submitted excellent ideas,” 
writes the manufacturer who submitted the problem. 


“The 


more readily accede to the vote of the 
majority of their fellow-salesmen than 
to a seemingly arbitrary decision of the 
“higher-ups.” 

I believe the men would take a renewed 
interest in the business under such an 
arrangement, and would not object to 
the large odds in favor of the vote of the 
owner of the firm. 


The plan is both simple and feasable, 
being quite simple and involving no ex- 
pense; yet it should overcome to large 
extent the present difficulties of the man- 
agement. 


Policies Must Be ‘‘Sold’’ to 
the Salesmen 
By P. E. Kriebel 


Sales Manager, American Engineering Co. 


BELIEVE the concern’s problem is 

the same as that which sooner or 

later confronts every concern of 
rapid prosperous growth. The welding- 
in of certain fundamentals of organiza- 
tion has been lost in the progression of 
successes which on the surface had the 
appearance of leaving nothing to be done 
but to “carry on” along existing lines 
and all would be rosy. 


Not only salesmen and sales managers 
but all executives and employes properly 
inspired can develop an instinctive desire 
to shout “put up or shut up” to anyone, 
within or without, who may assail his 
company or its product. Call it loyalty 
or company patriotism or business-family 
pride or what you will, but its spirit 
must permeate the entire fabric of any 
organization before smooth, sure, bed- 
rock results are consistently to be ex- 
pected. 


My true experience is that the teach- 
ing and inspiring of this feeling is alto- 
gether possible and not at all difficult if 
the policy of the company itself is one of 
strict rectitude to employee and customer. 
In other words, an outstanding honorable 
policy should be an inspiration to the 
employee with no turning of sharp 
corners or no star-chamber proceedings 
to cause whisperings or doubts. Then 
when called upon to execute a commis- 
sion which on the face of it may differ 
from the man’s personal ideas, he knows 
and feels that it cannot be wrong. I do 
not mean the issuing of preemptory 
orders that stifle individuality of method 
or ideas, but I do mean the inspiring of 
a feeling on the part of the man con- 
cerned, that the question has received full 
and due consideration, that therefore this 
thing must be done, and now “just watch 
me put ’er across—for the good of the 
bunch.” 


Every man who has contributed to the 
success of a concern is privileged. Were 
this my problem I should teach them to 
feel at all times that they are privileged. 
Each denominational following of Chris- 
tianity is a privileged division of the 
whole scheme and the stifling of that 
feeling would be disastrous to all. But 
the reason they get anywhere at all and 
the reason the whole belief stands today 
is because they looked up to one common 
head, respected, admired, loved, wor- 
shipped it, and plugged for it. 


When Christianity was young, it went 
through these same stages of bickerings 
and internal jealousies until it saw the 
light. 


This is not a sermon, it’s a comparison, 
as Don Marquis Hermione says, “If you 
get what I mean.” 


Establish a Rigid Policy and 
Stand by It 


By Joseph G. Fitzsimmons 


HE problem on page 286 of SALES 
MANAGEMENT for February hit the 
writer right square in the head 
because he has been through and is still 
in business after having faced just such 
a situation off and on in a more or less 
malignant form for the past seven years. 
As with most false situations this one 
will take care of itself. 


We started business in 1915 on a 
modest scale with a very small capital 
and in four years’ had built up a volume 
of business amounting to almost a million 
dollars. We too were fortunate in hav- 
ing several “self-starters,” one of them 
a salesman between fifty-five and sixty 
years old. He started with us at $100.00 
per month and was advanced to $5,000 
per year. He was so much of a self- 
starter that the writer gave him five 
shares of common stock because he felt 
that he had earned it in more ways than 
one. Another one, a youngster twenty- 
three years of age, also a salesman, 
earned $4,000 in a single year. Both of 
them had to be handled with gloves. 


I think that one of the greatest delu- 
sions any executive ever has about a 
business is that there is any such thing 
as having a permanent organization. 
This is especially true in a live, ener- 
getic organization. A live organization 
works like yeasty dough. Someone has 
said that the human body changes com- 
pletely once every seven years and 
though I may be wrong I think this is 
true with every business organization— 
policies, methods and conditions change 
at least every seven years. 


Take the Bull by the Horns 


Therefore, I have given up the hope, 
and with it the feeling of dependence, of 
ever building a permanent organization 
and I think this is your subscriber’s an- 
swer to his problem. When he recognizes 
that most of us were never intended to 
direct a business and that very few good 
salesmen are good executives, capable of 
conducting a business, and at the same 
time keeping in mind that no one’s serv- 
ices are really indispensable and that, 
as Emerson says, “A real business is the 
lengthened shadow of one man,” he will 
feel better about his situation. 


Were I in his shoes I would talk 
frankly to the several “high lights” who 
are not cooperating as they should (and 
thereby do they show their limitations). 
If the worst comes to the worst, prune 
the vine and I daresay he will find as we 
did when we went through the mill that 
he will be able to do business at the same 
old stand and he will be able to do it 
with a feeling of confidence and real 
pleasure, which he cannot do in his pres- 
ent situation. The big thing about this 
solution is that at best he will not lose all 
his good men at one time, because if they 
are really good men he will find, maybe, 
more than he thinks, that they will ap- 
preciate his frankness and will respect 
him all the more for presenting his prob- 
lem which is also theirs. 
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What a Salesman Wrote His Boss 


The super-sensitive salesman who cannot 
stand much management registers his kicks 
against too much home office interference 


EAR Mr. JIM: 
By the time you read this, I will 


be going down to the sea in ships, 
as it were, well on my way to China. 
You knew, of course, that I intended to 
leave the old organization. A month’s 
notice seemed to me to be ethical. Why 
China, when a Chink never did up so 
much as a soft collar, and chop suey was 
always my pet hate, because I’m afraid 
of toadstools? 

Well, I'll tell you, Mr. Jim—an old pal 
of mine with Standard Oil offered me a 
job acting as agent for machinery oil, 
somewhere between Hong Kong and 
Ningpo, and it sounded good after a too- 
stiff dose of modern civilization. (I once 
ran gasoline engines on a sugar planta- 
tion in Cuba, and they tell me that 
there’s a big sale for oil in China, if 
somebody only tells ’em where to put it.) 


An Overdose of “Pep” Letters 


Sounds as if there might be a dash of 
the renegade in me, eh? I admit it. 
Having tried both sides of the fence, I 
hanker after a long, free broad-jump 
into the other lot. Civilization is an 
elastic word, and I’m beginning to think 
that the savage has his fine points. 

After four years in harness as a sales- 
man for a big company, I entertain the 
wild theory that business here is system- 
mad, and lecture-ridden. I want to sell 
goods where I can use my personal initia- 
tive a little, and where the folks back of 
me will give me credit for having at least 
two granular crystals of ordinary horse- 
sense. In my new job of selling I will be 
so far up pirate-ridden rivers that tele- 
grams of instructions and advice cannot 
reach me, except by divine dispensation, 
and where those ghastly buck-up, perk- 
up, jazz-up sales-initiative form letters 
will be as rare as perfect peace on Irish 
soil. 

I meant to have a little talk with you 
one day before I left, but after getting 
as far as your door Friday, a week ago, 
I lost my nerve. You were dictating 
an instruction sheet to the sales depart- 
ment, 1985, and it struck me as an un- 
necessary hazard. That’s the hell of 
really brainy executives—you can’t argue 
with them because they have such a way 
with them. Their cleverness makes ’em 
right, even when they’re wrong. 


But I did sneak off to the quiet of a ing and waking second. To handle a 


hotel room, just before sailing, and spent 
the better part of a day having my say 
—on paper. For fear you might decide 
to have the boat dynamited by radio, I 
asked P. J. K. to hold this and mail it 
after I was out beyond the 500-mile limit. 

When I first went with you, I thought 
I’d like it. I would start out on my trips as 
blithely as a young nightingale, and you 
must admit I did well. But in those days, 
a man was allowed to develop his own in- 
dividuality, his own methods of ap- 
proach, selling, cultivating prospects. 
His own shame overwhelmed him if he 
didn’t bring home the bacon. It was 
strictly up to him and inexorably his 
OWN FAULT. 

During the last year or so of my rela- 
tionship with the firm, I did not feel that 
same sense of obligation and responsi- 
bility to—MYSELF. I was so sur- 
rounded by system, that if the system 
didn’t work, it was somebody else’s 
fault—not mine. I should worry. I 
never appeared to be selling as I wanted 
to sell or as my own judgment dictated 
—TI was following a set of rules, planned 
and carried out and put into huge 
volumes by the home office. I was ped- 
dling somebody else’s brains. 


Too Many Rules 


If there is one thing more than 
another requiring individual expression, 
individual acumen, wide latitude, elas- 
ticity of method, it is salesmanship. As 
far as I have been able to make out, you 
can no more make one set of rules to 
govern selling a hundred different types 
of men, than you can draw up inflexible 
laws for training wild animals. Some 
need kindness. Some demand a whip and 
a revolver full of blank cartridges. 


There never was a better man for his 
job than you, Mr. Jim. I am one of 
your admirers. The finest trait you have 
is absolute fidelity. You believe in your 
house and give up the better half of 
your life to its interests. You are lov- 
ably human in your treatment of your 
men. All of this is admitted. But 
gradually the Grand Moguls in the other 
departments gave you injections of sys- 
tem-plus, until you broke out in a red 
rash of rules. 

They made you believe, Mr. Jim, that 
you had to “keep at” us boys every sleep- 


sales force it was absolutely necessary 
to make them go to school. The class 
hours were long. It was readin’ and 
writin’ and ’rithmetic all the while. We 
were made to read tons of literature on 
“selling,” whether it had any direct ap- 
plication to our problems or not. We 
were asked to write out reports as long 
as a Mormon Elder’s whiskers. And the 
arithmetic—heaven forbid my going into 
detail. It was proved to us, hourly, by 
algebraic deduction, and scientific cal- 
culus, that even if we beat our own 
records, every month, by twenty-five per 
cent, in a rapidly ascending scale of phe- 
nomal work, at the end of the year we 
would still be sixty-nine and nine-tenths 
behind what we might have done if we 
had done better. 


The Same Old Stuff 


Do you realize that in less than two 
years, we were asked to read, digest and 
be able to recite from, eighty books on 
the art of selling, customer reaction, and 
why red neckties are psychologically op- 
posed to modern efficiency? A library 
was installed at the main office and neat 
notes were sent out to us to make use 
of it. Occasionally I think it’s a fine 
thing for a salesman to read the printed 
word of some authority on selling, but 
most of those books are theory, bunk- 
and-junk, written by armchair dreamers, 
who never sold so much as a Red Cross 
stamp on Christmas Day. 


Then there are those inevitable, those 
never-ending, those exasperating “form 
letters,” and “office memos” and “official 
communications,” from somebody or 
other higher up, who has reached an alti- 
tude where that’s all he is asked to do. 
I have felt, during the past eight months, 
that every time I turned around, one was 
being handed to me. They were on my 
desk at the main office, they were sent 
to my home address, and by the eternal 
wrath of the gods, they followed me 
while I was out on the road trying to get 
business. The tenor of them was always 
the same: “You are doing well, Old 
Man, but think of how much better you 
could do. Here is a suggestion—when 
you call on a new prospect, find out his 
hobby and talk that for the first three 
minutes. Here’s for a banner year, and 
our esteemed president wishes to say 
that if we all work together and increase 
sales twenty per cent, he’ll give the vice- 
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president a self-winding plated watch 
next Christmas.” 


And then; Mr. Jim, I want to call 
your attention to the professional lec- 
turers; the whirling dervishes of the gab 
platform who, for a slight consideration, 
tell a group of salesmen how little they 
know about their own line. We had a 
great many of them, Mr. Jim, and they 
were frightful bores. This is not to men- 
tion the casual speeches by casual sales 
managers, at clubs and the like, who 
would rather tell a cluster of innocent 
and unprotected salesmen their short- 
comings, than go to Bermuda on 4 vaca- 
tion. “Drop around this noon to the 
XYZ Club,” you were so apt to say, 
when we were in town, 


salesman knows more about his own 
game than any desk-man or official 
theorist. They LIVE these things, day by 
day, year in and year out. I do not 
want to suggest that get-togethers are a 
bad idea—far from it—but there at our 
office, the boys were called into “con- 
ference” as if they were so many tod- 
dling youngsters, to be tongue-lashed and 
verb-riddled, in the hope that they’d 
make the line on the little old sales chart 
break through the top boundary and ex- 
plode like a ten-ball rocket. 


General managers, for example, have 
an excrutiatingly bad habit of lecturing 
salesmen because they know the salesman 
a nippled bottle of do-this and do-that, 


want to square my shoulders, and swell 
up with a little self-respect, and belief- 
in-self, and go out and DO THE JOB— 
alone. I want my associates to have con- 
fidence in me and honor my profession. I 
want to develop a few ideas of my own, 
and NOT have them spliced on me, by a 
pudgy little rhetorical Burbank, in a 
speckled vest. I do not want to go to 
school at forty, although we can’t know 
it all—ever. If I must seek more ef- 
ficient modes and manners, I prefer to 
make them fit my own particular cus- 
tomers and problems. I do not want 
naggy little letters, filled with the self- 
conceit of the man who dictated them, in 
the presence of a pretty stenographer, 
chasing after me, from 


“and hear Tomothy Wee- 
vil, of the Oscaloosa Board 
of Trade. He is scheduled 
to deliver a most interest- 
ing address on ‘Concerning 
the Prospect When He Is 
in a Squared Circle,’ illus- 
trated with special charts 
compiled by the Iron Pud- 
dler’s Association.” 


The hours I have spent 
with thee, dear heart, at 
such thrilling sessions, 
where pale-faced idealists 
spilled platitudes and 
after-dinner coffee and 
kept their audiences 
awake, by unconsciously 
clicking silverware to- 
gether as they talked. 


Do you recall, Mr. Jim, 
the novel instruction 
sheets sent to each and 
everyone of us, telling 
how we should dress while 
out after business? That 
was the last straw which 
showed how the mana- 
gerial mind blew. I seem 
to recall that we were 
warned against wearing 


town to town, reminding me 
that I’d get more business 
—if I got more business. 


Pardon all this, Mr. 
Jim. It represents the 
pent-up jabber of several 
long, hopeless, suffering 
years. I DO think, how- 
ever, that in a great many 
cases in a great many or- 
ganizations today, sales- 
men are lectured out of 
their ability to think con- 
structively for themselves. 
They are surfeited with 
shabby advice, and clut- 
tered up with the sort of 
“efficiency” talk that so 
often comes from the 
mouths of the inefficient. 


It may be that I am 
cranky. Perhaps I haven’t 
the modern notion of what 
a salesman should do, or 
listen to, or how he should 
work according to a pre- 
arranged formula, laid out 
miles away from the ter- 
ritory and without the 
knowledge that comes 
from personal contact 


blue spats with pearl gray 
trousers, and that it was 
considered exceedingly bad form to affect 
pearl stickpins, after 11 a. m. on working 
days. 

“Never sit on a customer’s desk” was 
an item from a separate series of de- 
portment cards, “and make sure that the 
fried egg on the coat lapel is turned 
under, before your introductory re- 
marks.” 


With what supreme satisfaction do I 
sit back at this moment, and realize that 
for a time, at least, 1 am slave to no 
official’s house-broken views as to the 
“Psychology of Salesmanship.” A short 
while ago, I was led in by the ear to 
these seances of affectation. “Psy- 
chology!” Gad, man, and the very word 
should be buried in the tomb of another 
twentieth century Tut-Ankh-Amen, not 
to be unearthed for another three thou- 
sand years. 


I wonder if the big men in organiza- 
tions really understand with what de- 
grees of mild toleration and suppressed 
mirth, the average veteran salesman sits 
and sops up their long-winded “recom- 
mendations,” “observations” and job-lot 
milk-fed generalities. It is so easy to 
talk, and talk and talk! A seasoned 
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can’t pick up his hat and tip-toe out. 
This is an unfair advantage. An owlish 
face over a long black cigar does not 
necessarily mean a pay-streak of selling 
sense. The only men who are REALLY 
qualified to tell salesmen how to sell— 
are salesmen. And even then, they must 
be so close. to day-by-day road routine 
that they spill Pullman car clinkers 
every time they take a step. 


I went away from there, Mr. Jim, seek- 
ing surcease from deep sorrow amongst 
the heathen Chinese, because I felt I was 
lecture-ridden, and talk-cankered. <A per- 
fectly good disposition was being spoiled. 
I was becoming intolerant with every- 
thing and everybody. I was even begin- 
ning to want to tell others how to do it, 
and when that happens, a chap should 
seek blood-transfusion. He’s in a bad 
way. 


If salesmanship today is a profession, 
an art, a specialization in its own right, 
and if sturdy chaps have given their 
lives to its study, am I presumptuous in 
suggesting that their firms should not 
treat them as if they were little children? 
I don’t want to have a nurse handing me 
every time I pack a sample trunk. I 


with a salesman’s prob- 
lems. I am not unwilling 
to try all the schemes that are handed to 


me by a working sales manager who has ° 


been through the mill, but I am just 
enough of a rebel to resent too much 
advice from people who cannot take their 
own advice, and make it work. 


The way things are going it looks as if 
a salesman’s record will be stop-watched 
and charted up and criticized if his work 
isn’t done according to the machine-like 
plan laid out in the home office. I claim 
that salesmanship is a battle of wits, but 
like a real battle, and I wonder if all the 
well-laid plans of the general always 
work out in the face of the enemy? I 
venture to say that many a doughboy 
has forgotten much that he learned on 
the drill field, yet has done his share in 
winning the battle regardless. 


And now—now, Mr. Jim—just to show 
absolute disregard for the nineteenth 
amendment and rules and laws and re- 
formers and lecturers and tell-hows and 
all the rest of ’em, I’m going to the snug 
salon on the upper deck and have a 
whiskey and soda. Wish you were here 
to join me. 

Yours fraternally, 
| oe 
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How to arrive at 
what to spend for 
advertising this year 


Advertising constitutes a definite part of the consumer 
price. Determine WHAT part, by determining what part 
of the sales work advertising can do 


MANUFACTURER of a new mechanical product proposed 
« \ spending 5% for advertising. He had allowed 25% for selling. 
Analysis of all the conditions showed that a combination of 15% 
for advertising, with 15% for selling, would produce greater results. 


If with any part of the total cost of his product a manufacturer 
clings to a method which is less efficient, he deliberately handicaps 
himself in competition with the manufacturer who utilizes to the 
full the more efficient method which costs less. 


The chart above shows the factors which enter into the con- 
sumer price of practically every article of general consumption. 


Are the proportions of these costs those which will secure 
maximum results? Are you spending in one form, any part of the 
cost which would accomplish more if used in another way? 


The extent to which advertising, as a selling force, can be utilized 
is of importance to every manufacturer. 


Not a few of the widest-selling commodities in America—articles 
sold wherever stores exist—are sold without salesmen of any kind, 
eithe: to retailer, or even to the jobbing trade. Consumers, led 
by the advertising, “pull” millions of dollars’ worth of these com- 
modities off the dealers’ shelves each year. 


Under present conditions, it is of vital importance that, rather 
than settle all of the other factors first and allow advertising what 
is left, advertising be considered in relation to manufacturing cost, 
overhead, selling cost, jobbers’ discount, retailers’ discount and 
profit and in proportion to the work it does or can be made to perform. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
Advertising | 
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One-Syllable Sales Letters 


By Charles R. Wiers 


Vice-President, DeLong Hook & Eye Co., Philadelphia 


From a long experience as director of correspondence for the Larkin Company of Buffalo, Mr. 
Wiers has found that the greatest fault with many letters is a lack of simplicity. In this article, 


which is a part of his address at the Sales Managers’ Club of the Manufacturers’ and Jobbers 


3 


Association of Columbus, he points out the danger of letters that people do not understand. 


like to talk 

all night on 
the matter of 
making our let- 
ters clear. Every 
man who deals, 
verbally or 
otherwise, with 
other folks must 
make plain to 
them what he 
knows himself. 
Not an easy job. 
However, we go 
sailing merrily 
along in the belief that our mixed audi- 
ences on the farm, the alley and the 
avenue will understand whatever is plain 
to us, no matter how obscure or unin- 
teresting our thoughts may be when 
transferred to the written sheet. 

Isn’t it about time to effect some re- 
forms in this direction? Isn’t it about 
time to learn that letters will simply rep- 
resent a mass of wasted effort unless 
they are well adapted to the needs and 
intelligence of the reader? I am re- 
minded of the story of a section hand 
who died recently in Michigan. At his 
funeral the bearers turned the body 
around while entering the church, with 
the result that the head of the casket 
was pointed in the wrong direction. The 
Father turned to them and said, “Boys, 
reverse the corpse.” They looked at him 
in amazement and for the second and 
third time he addressed the same remark 
to them without getting any response. 

Finally the big boss, who was sitting 
in one of the front pews, arose and said, 
“Father, may I spake to them?” “Cer- 
tainly,” he said. Whereupon the boss 
turned to the bearers and instructed 
them in this way, “Boys, turn the bugger 
ind for ind.” 


When the Customer Doesn’t Understand 


I SHOULD 


A short time ago a customer in Mich- 
igan asked what was meant by the word 
“remittance.” Such a query, in twentieth 
century civilization, naturally impresses 
you as being funny. It’s not funny to 
me, though, when I recall that some ten 
per cent of the brave boys who went 
across the Atlantic to fight our battle for 
democracy could not read or write the 
English language. It’s not funny to me 
when memory singles out some of the 
letters I saw in my Red Cross experi- 
ences in Washington during the war 
period from the mothers of our boys who 
lived in the mountains of Kentucky and 
North Carolina. 


No matter what you may think about 
this inquiry, I recall that on the day 


after our customer asked us what we 
meant by “remittance,” I ran across this 
sentence in one of our forms: “Your re- 
mittance is insufficient.” I changed it to 
“You didn’t send us enough money.” 
Which of the two sentences do you be- 
lieve was the clearest and most expres- 
sive for the purpose? 

On still another occasion I recall a 
sentence which said, “Write your answer 
on the reverse side of this sheet.” The 
word “reverse” was taken out and the 
word “other” substituted. Do you not 
agree that it’s always plainer to write 
your answer on the “other” side of this 
sheet than it is to write your answer on 
the “reverse” side of this sheet? To 
emphasize my point still further, I ask 
you to consider two more incidents from 
actual life. 

Simple Words That Paint Pictures 


A young woman upon her return from 
Vassar College saw her grandmother 
doing some baking stunts in the kitchen, 
whereupon she approached her and said, 
“You see, grandmother, we perforate an 
aperture in the apex of the egg, and 
then, turning the egg, we perforate an 
aperture in the other end. Then, placing 
the egg to the lips, forcibly inhaling the 
breath, we discharge the egg of its con- 
tents.” 


Grandmother looked at her for a 
minute and then said, “Isn’t that beauti- 
ful! In my days, we simply poked a hole 
in the egg and sucked.” 


No further argument need be offered 
in support of my contention that sim- 
plicity, or the art of talking so that other 
people can understand you, is the basic 
principle of transacting business success- 
fully. Marshall Field thought so much 
of this same factor that he listed “The 
Dignity of Simplicity” among the twelve 
things that business men should re- 
member. 


Now let us discuss a few helps for the 
writer of good letters. Chief among 
these is tact. Tact, more easily compre- 
hended than defined, is one of the finest 
aids imaginable to the ‘man who is 
anxious to achieve his purpose and still 
leave a fine trail of good-will wherever 
he goes. It may be aptly termed a com- 
bination of quickness, firmness, readiness, 
good temper and facility. Something 
which never offends, never excites jeal- 
ousy, never provokes rivalry, never 
treads upon other people’s toes. It is a 
man’s best friend and helper in storm 
and sunshine. Probably in the ordinary 
business and social life, tact has con- 
quered more worlds and won more 
hearts than genius. 


For an application of tact I wish you 


would follow me as I read you a letter 
written in February, 1862, by the mar- 
tyred Lincoln to General McClellan: 


“You and I have distinct and different 
plans for the movement of the Army of 
the Potomac—yours to be down the 
Chesapeake, up the Rappahannock to 
Urbana and across land to the terminus 
of the railroad on the York River; mine 
to move directly to a point on the rail- 
road southwest of Manassas. 


“If you will give me satisfactory an- 
swers to the following questions, I will 
gladly yield my plan tc yours. 


“First: Does not your plan involve a 
much larger expenditure of time and 
money than mine? 


“Second: Wherein is a victory more 
certain by your plan than mine? 


“Third: Would it not be less valuable 
in this, that it would break no great line 
of the enemy’s communications, while 
mine would? 


“Fourth: In case of disaster, would 
not a retreat be more difficult by your 
plan than mine? 


“Fifth: Are you strong enough—are 
you strong enough, even with my heip— 
to set your foot upon the necks of Sum- 
ter, Heintzelman, and Keyes, all at once? 
This is a practical and a very serious 
question for you.” 


When Doubt Will Disappear 


My next point is simply an earnest 
urge that you fall in love with people. 
I believe it is an accepted fact that we 
know about God, but we do not actually 
know him. The same is true of men and 
women at large. We know something 
about them but unfortunately we do not 
know them in the way we should in order 
to play the game with the considerate 
spirit of a broad-minded worker. I ven- 
ture the opinion that when we get closer 
to people, in our industrial life in par- 
ticular, we shall see less of the hate and 
mistrust that is now so prevalent on all 
sides. President Harding is setting us a 
worthy example on this score. He has 
shown nations, which are nothing but col- 
lections of individuals, the importance of 
looking each other squarely in the face, 
around the conference table. He has also 
demonstrated to men who have the atti- 
tude of a doubting Thomas that when 
everything is laid on the table, face up, 
we aren’t so far apart as the gossipers 
and trouble-breeders would have us be- 
lieve. 


Let us follow a like procedure in the 
business world. Let us make ourselves 
familiar with the temperaments, the in- 
tensity, the vanity, the vulnerable points 
and the likes and dislikes of those with 
whom we deal. 
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ROTOGRAVURE 


the Milwaukee-Wisconsin Market 


r \HE JOURNAL is the first and only 
newspaper in Wisconsin with a _ Roto- 
gravure Picture Section as a Sunday fea- 

ture. It offers national advertisers the beauty 

and effectiveness of Rotogravure and the quick 
responsiveness of newspaper advertising—thor- 
ough coverage of consumers, retailers and 
wholesalers in the prosperous Milwaukee-Wiscon- 
sin market, in a single medium at one low cost. 

Make your product first with Journal Roto- 

gravure! 


Complete Newspaper Service 


The Journal now offers you a complete 
advertising service—black and white, daily and 
Sunday, two, three or four colors or black in the 
Sunday Magazine Section—Rotogravure every 
Sunday. You can choose the best possible method 
of presenting your product—the one that best 
answers your individual requirements. 


Reserve Rotogravure space early. Forms 
close eighteen days previous to publica- 
tion. Sample copies together with rate 
card sent on request. 


A Compact Market 


for Intensive Sales Effort 


Milwaukee is the first city of 

America in diversity of industry. 
Wisconsin is the richest dairying 
state in the country. Buying 
power in this market is steady and 
at a high level in good times or bad, 
as proved by the increased business 
during the recent period of de- 
pression. 


Milwaukee-Wisconsin spends 
more than $33,000,000 every 
business day. 


Milwaukee is the metropolis of 

Wisconsin’s concentrated buying 
section, where one-half of the 
state’s entire population is con- 
tained in one-quarter of its area. 


The Journal reaches four out of 
every five English-reading 
families living in Milwaukee. In 
addition, it extends far and near 
into the prosperous cities and 
farming communities of Wisconsin. 


The Journal is read by more of 

the two and a half million Wis- 
consin buyers than any other pub- 
lication in the world. 


The Miiwaukee 


OURNAL 


FIRST~ by Merit 


As Milwaukee Buys—The Nation Buys 
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The Sales Manager’s Pay Check 


By J. C. Aspley 


Editor, SALEs MANAGEMENT Magazine 


The Dartnell Corporation is constantly in receipt of letters from readers of SALES MANAGEMENT 
asking it to serve as an arbiter in compensation disputes between sales executives and their 


employers. The 


formula which can be applied and the bothersome question settled once and for all. 
tunately nothing of the kind exists. The question of compensation still depends upon the 


individual merits of each case. 


HERE seems to be a growing 

spirit of unrest among all em- 

ployees in the sales department. It 
is not confined to the rank and file. On 
the contrary it is most acute in high 
places, due, of course, to the feeling 
among those responsible for sales that 
improved sales reflect the result of 
their efforts and the perfectly human be- 
lief that they are entitled to a share of 
any profits they create. 

While this feeling is to some extent 
justified, and while it cannot be denied 
that were it not for the sales manager 
many of the favorable statements which 
are being published would tell different 
tales, still there is such a thing as being 
prejudiced in favor of one’s self. We 
find in investigating many of the salary 
problems that come to our attention that 
these same sales managers who are now 
clamoring for a share of the increased 
profits were quite content to accept a 
war-time salary through the period of 
depression. They did not go to the man- 
ager and say: “I am sorry to have to 
report that sales are off twenty-five per 
cent this year, and as this falling off of 
business is my fault, I want you to re- 
duce my salary twenty-five per cent.” 
On the contrary, most of us, I fear, built 
up a careful case last January so that 
it would be most apparent to even the 
least intelligent member of the board, 
that the falling off of business was due 
to conditions, and that while it was true 
sales had dropped, they were able to 
point out by charts and figures that their 
sales were really much better than the 
average sales for that line of business. 
On the strength of the showing they 
were continued in their positions, and 
continued on the payroll at good salaries. 
The directors did this because they real- 
ized they had a good man, and wanted 
to retain his services even at a loss. They 
wanted to be prepared when the pendu- 
lum swings back. And it always swings 
both ways. 


An Incentive for Better Work 


We are all very much alike. We are 
perfectly willing to share the profits, 
when there are profits, but everybody 
keeps their seats when there are losses 
to be shouldered. ‘Oh, the company has a 
big surplus, let the losses come out of the 
surplus.” But how about the next 
slump? What is going to happen to 
the business, and incidentally the sales 
manager’s job, if the surplus is exhausted 
in a time of depresssion, and the funds 
which should be diverted to surplus dur- 
ing a period of good business paid out in 
salaries? 
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writers of these letters seem to feel that there is some algebraic 


Unfor- 


The following suggestions may be of help in such circumstances. 


Because of this human failing to see 
the other side of a problem when our 
own selfish interests are involved, there 
will always be friction between sales 
managers and boards of directors over 
the salary question. This is wrong. It 
hurts the business. It hurts the sales 
manager. It hurts the salesmen. And 
what is worse, any readjustment of the 
salary question is only patchwork. To 
solve the compensation problem it is 
necessary to get down to the bottom of it, 
and not merely add a little more mer- 
angue to the pie. Some sort of an 
arrangement should be made so that a 
sales manager receives an income large 
enough to operate his personal expenses, 
and over and above that a share of the 
profits, or a share of the losses as the 
case may be. Such a plan is good busi- 
ness from the standpoint of the house. It 
makes possible a fixed sales supervision 
expense that fluctuates with the rise and 
fall of sales. It provides an incentive 
for the sales manager. It eliminates 
losses arising through suspended effort 
during a period of salary dissatisfaction, 
and it enables the sales manager to make 
as much as he can if he can. 


Sales Manager Should Own Stock 


The foregoing principle is not new. 
It is used by hundreds of concerns. It 
has been tried and found practical. But 
it is not so practical to easily arrive 
at a formula of compensation. Of 
course, the ideal plan is a stock interest 
in the business. As the present ten- 
dencies are toward higher capitalizations 
in anticipation of larger taxes on cor- 
porate profits, we find many family- 
owned corporations discarding their 
“closed door” policy and issuing new 
“Class B” stock for deserving employees 
whose whole-hearted interest is essential 
to the continued success of the business. 
Wherever possible the sales manager 
should be encouraged to buy into the 
business, even if his stock purchase must 
be financed by the management. 


If this course cannot be followed, or in 
the case of concerns with very large 
issues of stock outstanding, some kind 
of a direct profit-sharing plan should be 
worked out. How, is not easy to answer. 
Much depends on how long the sales man- 
ager has been with the business, whether 
the good-will of the business is widely 
spread out: and deeply entrenched or cen- 
tered in a few large accounts. The re- 
sponsibility which the sales manager en- 
joys is also a factor. As a place to begin, 
however, the following plan may offer a 
suggestion. Establish a figure which 
will represent the established house 


business. This figure might be the sales 
for some recent normal year, let us take 
1922 as an example, and from it work 
out a series of figures for succeeding 
years. In arriving at these figures we 
will assume that the momentum which 
the business has acquired will exert itself 
over a ten-year period, with a peak at 
the fifth year. In other words, if the 


sales manager was not on the job, sales - 


would rise slightly for five years and 
then drop back again, so that at the 
end of the tenth year sales would be 
back again on a 1922 basis. Then, know- 
ing the margin of profit, on the net sales, 
set aside a portion of that as the sales 
department’s share of the excess. For 
purposes of illustration say half of it. 
Out of this profit all increased selling ex- 
pense is first taken. Then what is left 
should be paid to the sales manager, and 
other key executives on whom responsi- 
bility for sales lies. 


This plan must, of course, be changed 
to meet the peculiar requirements of 
varied lines of business, but it is a plan 
which can be adapted. It is not un- 
similar to the idea used so successfully 
by Schwab in building up the Bethlehem 
steel business. It is said that the highest 
salary Schwab pays is $10,000 a year— 
whatever a man earns over and above 
that must come out of his own efforts. 
It is a sound idea, and if it could be 
more generally adopted would do a great 
deal to put sales management on a higher 
plane and a more efficient basis. 


Nordhem Changes Name 


Outdoor Advertising Agency of Amer- 
ica, Inc., is the name under which the 
business heretofore known as the Ivan B. 
Nordhem Company will be conducted 
hereafter. There is no change involved 
except the change of name and the hand- 
ling of painted display and electrical 
advertising on a more comprehensive 
basis than in the past. R. A. HUMMELL 
has been made manager of the paint and 
electrical sales department. 


The telegraph companies have on file 
interesting helps and information con- 
cerning the use of telegrams in selling. 
Sales managers who have made a wide 
use of the telegram in selling campaigns 
will be interested in learning of the facts 
that have been compiled. Inquiry at the 
commercial department of any of the big 
telegraph companies will bring a repre- 
sentative who will explain some of the 
methods used in sending telegrams in 
quantities. 
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What I Have Learned Staging Fifteen 
Sales Conventions 


Policies That Have Taken Our Conventions Out of 
the Junket Class and Made Them Dividend Payers 


By a National Sales Manager 


HE national sales convention can 

I be either a junket or a profitable 

investment. It can’t be both. The 
lines of least resistance call for a junket. 
It is not difficult to make a sales conyen- 
tion a social success—and it is a whole 
lot more fun than to attempt to make it 
pay dividends. In the eyes of the man- 
agement, however, it is a bit difficult to 
justify a purely social gathering. In con- 
sequence, the great majority of national 
sales conventions are lined up on paper 
to resemble a business-like affair. But 
scratch the surface, and the junket is 
always to be found. 

Perhaps I have the right to speak with 
feeling, because I have staged conven- 
tions which were junkets pure and 
simple; conventions which were junkets 
thinly plated with business, and at last. 
after twenty years, I have staged a 
convention cold-bloodedly designed to be 
a profit-maker. 

My plans for our convention held in 
January, 1923, started definitely in 
January, 1922. They included atten- 
dance at several conventions through the 


courtesy of brother sales executives. 
They included a careful analysis of sales 
conventions held by large wholesalers as 
well as manufacturers. As one detail, 
they led to the study by one of my as- 
sistants of the routing of each of our 
almost one hundred and fifty salesmen. 
In this connection, I found to my sur- 
prise that hardly one sales executive in a 
hundred thinks a year ahead in connec- 
tion with the right of his salesmen to 
make sure that their territories are 
properly covered in reference to conven- 
tion dates. It is usual to give a salesman 
from thirty to ninety days, at most, to 
adjust his routing to the convention dates 
and to silence any qualms of conscience 
over the inevitable loss by the excuse, 
“Well, I let the men know it as soon.as 
I knew it myself.” 


The actual start of the sessions of our 
convention might be properly said to 
have commenced in July, 1922. At that 
time the first group session was held. 
Because I had carefully studied and 
planned the routing of the men, I found 
it possible to hold small group sessions 


at our branches in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Kansas City, Denver, Chicago and 
Buffalo. With the exception of Buffalo, 
these group meetings were under my 
direction. The convention itself had been 
announced in January, 1922, and these 
July meetings were an integral part of 
the convention, in that they referred 
solely to topics which would constitute a 
a part of the convention proceedings. 
At these group meetings I explained the 
general plan of the convention and gave 
a clear idea to each man exactly what 
information I expected him to bring to 
the convention. Each man was given in- 
dividual typewritten notes telling him of 
the part he was to play and emphasizing 
information he was to cover, not only in 
regard to competition, but particularly in 
connection with the sales forces of his 
dealers. 


One of the most important sessions of 
our convention was devoted to ways and 
means to secure and increase the prefer- 
ence of our customers’ sales forces, both 
behind the counter and outside the store. 
Similarly, a special general session was 
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devoted to jobbers’ salesmen. These July 
group sessions held at the branch offices 
and, of course, at headquarters for our 
local men, were of inestimable value. 
They eliminated from the January na- 


tional convention topics which were 
proved to be of diminishing importance, 
just as they brought into the national 
convention topics which, from a summary 
of my notes at these group sessions, 
showed to be of increasing importance. 
Because they enabled me to take from 
one group to another information of im- 
mediate sales value and usability, these 
July sessions were more than self-sup- 
porting, entirely apart from their initial 
purpose. 

In the months of September, October 
and November my assistants took advan- 
tage of the normal office visits of our 
headquarters sales staff. Each man was 
given an opportunity to show his under- 
standing of our many policies, and the 
ones which were least commonly under- 
stocd were noted. This information en- 
abled us in our individual salesmen’s 
conferences at convention time to check 
up the understanding of policies in a 
way that saved time in comparison with 
any other method we have ever been able 
to evolve. 

Just as it is safe to assume that if a 
card-player knows the meaning of the 
words “obligatory finesse” and when to 
use one, he can safely be assumed to 
know the meaning of literally dozens 
of other facts and how to use those 
facts; so we found, in connection with 
policies, that we could select key ques- 
tions and safely abide by the result. 
These individual policy conferences en- 
abled us to test the correctness of our 
theory and, incidentally, to prove it be- 
yond question. 


' The Pre-Convention Time-Table 


One common reason why national sales 
conventions cause such a severe disloca- 
tion of work is that the responsibilities 
are not clearly defined. This is quite 
commonly recognized today. A _ second 
and even greater reason for the last- 
minute rushes and omission of such 
semi-essentials as certain exhibits, is due 
to the fact that no pre-convention time- 
table has been prepared. 


The pre-convention time-table is to me 
the one proof that proper thought has 
been given to the investment in a na- 
tional sales convention. To be sure, there 
must be responsibilities, and there should 
be some one individual at the head of the 
convention organization. My experience 
differs with that of those who believe that 
the sales manager or ranking sales 
executive should be the convention 
chief. For there should be activities out- 
side the scope of the sales manager’s im- 
mediate interests. In many organizations 
there certainly should be sessions devoted 
to credits and collections, for example. 
Yet it would be absurd to hold the sales 
manager responsible for the advance 
preparation of the material used at such 
sessions, or for the exhibits displayed by 
the traffic department or laboratories. 
Conversely, all prepared material, in- 
cluding exhibits, should pass under the 
eyes of the sales manager, who certainly 
should be held responsible for the holding 
of the entire convention to a single pur- 
pose. 


My experience has taught me that a 
convention chief other than a sales man- 
ager relieves the sales manager of many 
burdens which he should not be called 
upon to bear. 

Let us start with the convention date 
and work backwards. 

First of all, the exhibits which are 
tangible objects must be ready in time 
for proper display. They should unques- 
tionably be prepared and inspected not 


Things to Do Before the 
Sales Convention 


Make all hotel reservations 
Sign taxicab service contract. 
Provide adequate coat rooms. 
Engage outside speakers. 


Buy theater tickets for ladies’ 
night. 


Borrow supply of blackboards. 
Build information booth. 
Print banquet menus 


Compare all set speeches of 
management. 


Make analysis of sales by 
junior and veteran sales- 
men. 


Train crew of factory guides. 


only by the department involved and by 
the convention chief, but also by the 
sales manager, in time for radical revi- 
sion, if necessary. 


One excellent proof of this I can take 
out of my own experience. In a conven- 
tion held in 1916, I found that in order 
to secure uniformity of tone, emphasis 
must be laid most on closer workings of 
territory. The war boom had struck our 
industry and the tendency of our sales- 
men, particularly those on straight com- 
mission, was to curtail their traveling 
expenses by covering only the larger 
cities, in which their sales opportunities 
naturally were greatest. The moment 
our salesmen found that our production 
would not meet demands, this tendency 
was intensified. Beyond the favoritism 
shown the big city trade, a further ten- 
dency quickly arose to favor certain 
accounts. 


Making Pictures of Sales Facts 


Consequently, when it was clear to me 
that in 1917 demand would still further 
exceed supply, I made the keynote of the 
convention the securing of the right type 
of distribution to help us in later years. 
Directly, or indirectly, every individual 
group and convention session hammered 
home the truth that the war would some- 
time cease and that our position at the 
end of the war would depend upon the 
way we distributed our available prod- 
ucts during the war. You can, therefore, 
imagine my dismay when in the adver- 
tising session some charts were brought 
into the room which had been hastily 
completed by the assistant advertising 


manager, and which had not been re- 
viewed by me. Before I had more than 
glanced at them my worst fears were 
realized. These charts emphasized so 
clearly that the natural advertising high 
points were the large cities, and that our 
advertising naturally would be the 
greatest help to three of our many 
classes of trade, it would have meant an 
immediate discord. It was mere chance 
that led me to be seated in the audience 
and thus facing the charts, instead of 
seated on the platform, making it pos- 
sible for me to see at once the nature of 
the charts and by a short and terse 
note have them reversed and not used. 


This is but one proof of the worth of 
the convention time-table. Working back- 
wards from the actual convention dates, 
each man on the inside organization and 
each man in the branch offices should 
have certain duties to be completed in 
advance of the convention. The one way 
to have these completed at the proper 
time is through a time-table which shows 
not only the date for the completion, but 
also, in many cases, dates of definite 
progress. 


Before me is spread out our pre-con- 
vention time-table of the January, 1923, 
convention. The first item that catches 
my eye is that of statistical charts. 
While this is a subhead under exhibits, 
our pre-convention time-table shows 
clearly that these need to be prepared 
at least a month in advance of the con- 
vention. This is due not only to the 
necessity for comparisons with each 
other, but particularly to determine in 
what sessions they shall be used, and 
where, if anywhere, they shall be on 
display before, during or after the con- 
vention sessions. 


Conventions Cannot Run Alone 


It was amazing for me to find that 
enterprises essentially thrifty in the 
ordinary conduct of their affairs con- 
stantly spend hundreds of dollars on sta- 
tistical exhibits, and then use these only 
in some one session when their nature 
naturally lends itself to three or more- 
fold use. For example, one of our 
elaborate wall charts, 8 by 10 feet, 
showed the distribution of our sales by 
states. By a unique color division it en- 
abled us to show simultaneously these 
sales analyzed into our four leading 
commodities. 

This chart was used in three general 
convention sessions; in four group ses- 
sions; in forty-five individual confer- 
ences, and was on exhibit throughout the 
post-convention three-day period. 

This gave each man an opportunity to 
see the condition of his territory in com- 
parison with other men’s territories; 
in comparison with population, and 
analytically by the four leading com- 
modity divisions. It led to a proper 
conception of shortcomings, and brought 
home to each man the fact that he could 
not make wholly good on his territory 
until he became a student of the possi- 
bilities of all of his products in his 
territory. 

Another sub-division of the pre-con- 
vention time-table which brings back en- 
joyable memories, is one dated August 


(Continued on page 420) 
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How Bowman Trains His Salesmen to 
Make Merchants of Storekeepers 


Selling Policies that Multiplied Detroit Jobber’s Sales 
by Keeping the Dealers’ Shelves Clear of Dead Stock 


EORGE BLAKESLEE went to E. 
GG A. Bowman, of E. A. Bowman, 

Inc., Detroit automobile acces- 
sories jobber, and told him frankly that 
all his life he had been a professional 
acrobat, that he knew nothing about mer- 
chandising goods of any kind, and that 
he hardly knew one accessory from 
another, but that he had about $600 
which he wished to invest in a stock of 
accessories. What attitude should Bow- 
man have taken? 


He had his choice of several courses. 
He could ridicule the ex-acrobat; tell 
him to put his change in the bank and 
go get himself a job. He could look upon 
the fellow as “easy picking,” sell him 
$600 worth of junk, and leave him to his 
fate. He could sell him a fair assort- 
ment of stock and instruct his salesman 
to drop around occasionally and give him 
a word of advice. He could cultivate a 
personal relationship with the fellow, 
and by giving him a great deal of atten- 
tion he might enable him to pull through. 


The Making of a Merchant 


Bowman chose the last-named course. 
He, himself, had been successively a 
traveling salesman, a retailer, and a 
jobber, and he had definite ideas as to 
how a retail accessories business should 
be conducted. He had an intimate talk 
with the would-be dealer and told him, 
in effect, that he would help him if he 
would obey instructions implicity. Blakes- 
lee agreed and opened a little shop in 
Pontiac, Mich., twenty-six miles from 
Detroit, with the stock that Bowman sold 
him for his $600. 

Bowman gave him the widest possible 
variety of stock for his limited capital. 
Blakeslee made three trips a week to the 
city on the interurban cars, taking his 
stock back with him. Bowman made two 
or three trips a week to Pontiac at night 
to see how things were going and to take 
out heavy articles that Blakeslee could 
not take on the interurban. Always he 
insisted that the dealer carry a wide 
variety and just a few items of each 
kind. 


The result was that Blakeslee cleared 
$7,000 during his first twelve months in 
business. The following year, 1920, he 
sold $40,840.34 worth of automotive 
equipment. The jobber was well repaid 
for his interest in the dealer. 


Bowman has given many accessory 
dealers their first lessons in retailing. 
His reputation for helpfulness and good 
sound business sense has spread, and men 
who have had no experience whatever in 
the business trust him to get them 
started right. He gives unsparingly of 
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By D. G. Baird 


his time and knowledge and the men who 
have followed his instructions have, with- 
out exception, been highly successful 
from the very beginning. 


Bowman believes emphatically in the 
dealer’s carrying a wide variety of stock, 
a small quantity of each line, and making 
a quick turnover of his goods. He is a 
convincing talker and the subject of his 
discourse usually is this “gospel of mer- 
chandising,” as he calls it. A few months 
ago two young mechanics came to him 
and asked him to fit them out with a 
complete stock of accessories. They had 
rented a small store over on the west side 
of town, they said, and they wanted him 
to put in just such a stock as he thought 
they ought to have. Further conversa- 
tion developed the fact that one of these 
young men had sat in a restaurant and 
overheard Bowman preaching his “gos- 
pel of merchandising” to a friend one 
day two or three years before and had 
then and there determined that some day 
he would own an accessories business and 
that he would go to Bowman for advice 
when that day came. 


These men were mechanics. They 
knew practically nothing about retailing, 
and they admitted as much. They 
wanted Bowman to tell them what to 
stock, how to stock it, and how to sell it. 


Salesmen Who Are Always Welcome 


He did just that. He selected their stock 
and sent a man out to help arrange the 
display. The store was_ thoroughly 
cleaned, suitable shelving was put up, 
stock was arranged, windows were 
dressed, and the men were given some 
instructions about merchandising. One 
of Bowman’s salesmen lives near their 
store and for quite a while he made a 
practice of dropping in every evening 
and talking things over with the men. 
An inexperienced dealer who wants to 
learn and who trusts his adviser can ask 
many questions. These men asked them 
and received satisfactory replies. Now 
they’re making money. Had it not been 
for Bowman’s talk they both would no 
doubt still be working in a factory. Had 
it not been for Bowman’s helpfulness and 
the helpfulness of his salesman they 
probably would have gone broke in a 
few months’ time. 


One day there came to Bowman a 
small, effeminate-looking man, with a 
high-pitched voice and a retiring man- 
ner, who informed him that he was a 
violin player in an orchestra, that he 
had saved about $300, and that he 
thought he might invest this in a small 
accessories business in Battle Creek and 
make a little money during his vacation. 


He knew nothing about accessories and 
less about merchandising. Bowman says 
his conscience troubled him a little over 
accepting the man’s $300, because he felt 
positive that the fellow could never suc- 
ceed as a merchant, but the musician was 
sure he wanted to try it, and so he se- 
lected a small stock and shipped it out 
to him. Three hundred dollars will not 
buy a very large stock of accessories, but 
Bowman gave him as wide a variety as 
possible and told him to wire or tele- 
phone for other supplies as fast as he 
sold out his small stocks. This the dealer 
did, beginning the very first day. 


Teaching the Principle of Turnover 


This dealer, in addition to owning a 
large store in Battle Creek, now owns 
accessory stores in Muskegon, Kalama- 
zoo, Grand Rapids, Bay City, Flint, Jack- 
son and Marshall; all being towns or 
small cities in Michigan. 


In Port Huron, Mich., is another suc- 
cessful dealer who knew nothing what- 
ever about the business before he went to 
Bowman. He had some money and he 
believed he could do something in the 
accessories business in his town, but he 
admitted that he knew nothing about 
accessories, not even what kind of shelv- 
ing to put up. Bowman told him to go 
ahead and rent his store and engage a 
carpenter, then to let him know what 
morning the carpenter would be ready to 
go to work. This he did and Bowman 
had a man at the store on the appointed 
morning before breakfast. This repre- 
sentative of the jobber took full charge, 
directing the carpenter, putting in the 
stock, dressing the windows, and, in fact, 
presenting the store to the dealer ready 
for business. 


Other examples might be given, but 
they are all practically the same. Almost 
without exception Bowman selects the 
stock, puts it in, arranges the display, 
gives the new dealer a lot of advice about 
buying and selling, and then keeps in 
close touch with him personally and 
through ‘his salesmen, until the man 
makes good. 


Quick turnover is the ultimate goal of 
all his teaching. He insists that his 
dealers buy in small quantities, buy a 
large variety of goods, and select such 
goods as will sell. He, himself, keeps 
thoroughly posted at all times and he 
knows what will sell and what will not 
sell. 


Recently he offered to take back every 
dollar’s worth of his goods that a large 
department store in the city had on 
hand at the time of inventory that was 
not moving freely, and the buyer had to 
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admit that, although he had thousands 
of dollars worth of “dead” stock on hand, 
he had nothing to turn back to Bowman. 
On another occasion he made the same 
offer to a dealer who was not doing well 
and who was overstocked. The dealer 
jumped at what he thought was an op- 
portunity to get rid of a lot of stock, 
but he could find only $16.75 worth of 
Bowman’s goods in the house and this 
included a heater, which was unseason- 
able at the time. 


A Rigid Credit Policy 


The great failing of many merchants 
in all lines, he says, is their desire to 
buy in too large quantities. Even some 
of those whom he has trained get too 
prosperous and want to be big dealers 
and to show that they are such by buy- 
ing in big lots. When they do, he warns 
them of the danger of overstocking, and 
if they refuse to heed his warning, he 
immediately puts them on the C. O. D. 
list. He insists that his dealers keep in 
close touch with him or with his salesmen 
and that they discuss their purchases 
with him before they make them. 


He urges his dealers to study their 
trade and to study their goods; to know 
what goods they can sell and to know 
what goods they do sell. To help them 
learn their goods he provides two large 
racks of manufacturers’ literature in 
which at least 300 products are described 
in detail. This literature he keeps classi- 
fied and conveniently arranged and he 
urges all dealers to help themselves to 
whatever they need. To make sure that 
they at least get some of it, he always in- 
cludes an envelope full of the pamphlets 
and papers with each shipment of goods. 


Bowman also helps his dealers in many 
other ways, particularly with their ad- 
vertising, for which he supplies cuts, 
copy, and advice of various kinds. 


“A lot of people seem to think that we 
are philanthropists because we try to 
help our dealers,” Bowman chuckles, 
“but if we are our philanthropy is 
yielding us mighty nice returns of a very 


tangible nature. We are growing right 
along and making money every year. Ac- 
cording to their own statements, only one 
other accessories jobber in Detroit has 
made money during the past two years. 

“It is a part of the jobber’s business 
to cooperate with his dealers. He knows 
the market better than they do. He 
knows merchandising better than they 
do, or at least he should. He has the 
experience of hundreds of dealers whom 
he has supplied and whose progress he 
has watched. His success is directly de- 
pendent upon the success of his dealers. 
Then why shouldn’t he be interested in 
helping them in every way he can? Why 
should the jobber take the attitude that 
his business is to send out a lot of high- 
pressure salesmen to force all the goods 
they possibly can onto the dealers, then 
forget them till time to call around and 
try to sell them some more goods? 


When Helpfulness Pays Dividends 


“Competition is very keen in this busi- 
ness. If we should go out and try to sell 
on price alone, we would get nowhere. 
If we should stock only the best goods 
and try to sell on our merchandise and 
our prices we wouldn’t get very far. We 
must add something more; cooperation, 
advice, assistance, genuine helpfulness. 
We put ourselves out to help our dealers, 
it is true, but in doing so we are adding 
to our own measure of success. When 
we start a green man in business and 
help him to succeed, we not only add 
on another regular customer to our list, 
but we get other customers who have 
heard of the success of our dealers. If 
George Blakeslee sells $40,000 worth of 
accessories instead of $10,000 worth, it’s 
a sure thing that E. A. Bowman, Inc., is 
going to sell more too, isn’t it? 

“Here’s a market service to which we 
subscribe. Costs us $300 a year. What 
do we do with it, post ourselves on con- 
ditions so we can unload on our dealers? 
Not at all. Post ourselves so that we 
can pass the information on to the 
dealers and advise them intelligently. 
The result is that our dealers trust us.” 


Bowman employs about ten salesmen 
and covers Detroit and surrounding 
towns. “I had rather have five men who 
are sold on our house, our merchandise, 
and our policies,” he says, “than ten of 
the best high-pressure men in the coun- 
try. We sometimes employ experienced 
salesmen, but as a rule I had rather take 
green men and train them myself. Our 
star salesman started with us as a 
bookkeeper. I saw that he had a fine 
personality and good ability, and as soon 
as he had absorbed enough of the at- 
mosphere of the place I sent him out to 
sell. Now he sells twice as much as any 
other man on the staff. He has an 
almost unbelievable number of big ac- 
counts which he maintains himself; 
simply puts the dealer down for what he 
thinks he ought to have and the dealer 
signs the order. In case of something 
new, he’ll tell the dealer, ‘George, I’ve 
put you down for a dozen of so-and-so. 
If it doesn’t move by the end of the 
month, I’ll take it off your hands.’ And 
George signs the order and sells the 
goods. This enables us to stock the 
dealer with a wide variety of goods, 
which makes friends and trade for him 
and makes him our friend. We take 
back very few goods on such terms be- 
cause we make it a point to know what 
will sell.” 


The men hold an informal sales meet- 
ing every evening after working hours, 
and they receive daily bulletins every 
morning. The _ bulletins list price 
changes, “P. M.’s.,” and new stock, and 
call attention to seasonable merchandise 
that the men should push. “P. M’s.” are 
given, not on dead stock, but on new 
things or on staples that are not moving 
as rapidly as they should. The cus- 
tomer’s interests are always emphasized, 
even in these bulletins. The bulletins, in 
fact, read very much as if they were 
addressed to customers rather than to 
salesmen. 


Asked whether he thought his plan 
might be adopted successfully by larger 
jobbers, Bowman was quite sure it could. 


Bowman's salesrooms are designed to give the dealer an idea of how best to display the merchandise he buys. 
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From Manufadturer to Dealer 


Newfork.- 


in your bank at 5%... 


been overtooking nti Sw net ho” 
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This letter contains the same FACTS as the letter to the right, 
but dressed up with the bank picture, and slightly 
more convincing language. 


ROBT: H-INGERSOLL@ BRO: . 


‘Sen Francisco- Buenos-Aires” 


versus 
$60 INVESTED IN INGERSOLLS 


Our records show that most stores like yours turn 
their stock of Ingersolls four times a year. That 
means four profits on one investment. 
words, on @ $50.00 stock of Ingersolls, you make 
$25.00 on each turnover, or an annual gross profit 
of $100.00 on the four turnovers. .That is as mach 


$1,000 DEPOSITED IN YOUR BANK 


$2,000 DEPOSITED IN YOUR BANK ina 


$25 INVESTED IN INGERSOLLS 


Ingersoll watches are an ideal line for a store like yours to handle. 
Practically every man - boy — yes, and woman too, who comes into your store 
ti shes is a prospective customer for one of the models in the Ingersoll line. 


There is no trick in selling them. It is not like selling other watches. 
You don’t have to talk about jewels, movements or anything like that. If 
you will use the selling helps we supply — and put one of our showcases 


money a6 you hep make if you deposited $2,000.00 


a Of course it isn't necessary for you to start in with a 
he $60.00 stock. We are using that amount as an illustration, 
ms because it is the average stock carried by dealers in small. 
tows. As amatter of fact, we know that even if you started 

with @ emall assortment, you would soon de convinced . 


oa your counter, up in the front part of your store — you can build up a 
good trade for then, 


Our records show that most stores situated like you are turn their stock of 
Ingersolls four times a year. That means four profits on one investment. 
In other words, on a $25 stock you make $12.50 on each turnover, or an 


ee a i annual gross profit-* **9 on the toy” ~~ “eg. Thisicy~*weh op NN 
vite ‘bank 


@s you would » 


This letter pulled only a fraction of the results obtained from 
the letter at the left. Note the entire second 
paragraph was eliminated. 


Sales Letters that Touch a Live Nerve 


The Fifth of a Series of Articles on Selling by Mail 


OME years ago, when I first began 
to write sales letters, I remember 
distinctly taking a letter in to the 

“boss” which I thought was a master- 
piece. The chief adjusted his glasses a 
few notches lower down on his nose, read 
the letter through, and then asked me if 
I would please tell him one single reason 
why any man who read that letter should 
reply to it. I told him several reasons. 
“But,” he said, “I don’t see them in the 
letter. Is it your plan to go along with 
each of these letters and tell the man 
why he ought to reply?” 

This incident, happening as it did early 
in my career, made quite an impression. 
For several years afterwards I always 
analyzed each letter from the standpoint 
of a selfish buyer, and put something 
into the letter which would show him 
that it was in his interest te reply. It 
was not until several years later inat 
I learned another important principle 
which has since enabled me to get many 
thousands of replies to letters. 


A Neighborly Appeal Wins 


Men who will not respond to a selfish 
appeal, can invariably be made to re- 
spond by appealing to their sense of fair- 
ness, or by coming out frankly and ask- 
ing them to do you a favor. It is a 
fact, too often overlooked, that most 
people like to do favors for other people, 
even those they know but slightly. Not 
long ago a manufacturer wanted to add 
some new prospects to his mailing lists. 
He had a very large list of satisfied cus- 
tomers, and he proposed to offer each of 
these customers a copy of the “Go- 
Getter,” a book that was then quite 
popular, if they would give him the 
names of three friends to whom he 
could add to his prospect list. He sent 
out a thousand letters. The returns 
were disappointing. An advertising man 
suggested that he send out another let- 


By William A. Hersey 


ter, asking point blank for the names as 
a favor and making no mention whatever 
of the book. The returns were most 
gratifying, more than two hundred “live” 
prospects being secured to say nothing 
of a dozen or more good testimonial 
letters. 


In the first instance the recipient con- 
sidered the matter as a purely business 
transaction—a seventy-five cent book for 
three names. He wasn’t interested. In 


Dear Sir: 


If one of your customers suddenly 
stopped buying, you would want to 
know the reason why. 


Of course you would. 


Frankly, there is nothing that con- 
cerns me so much as to have a cus- 
tomer stop handling our line without 
telling us what's wrong. I know 
that in a business as large as ours, 
little things are bound to go wrong 
at times that are beyond my control. 
But, when these little mistakes and 
disagreements occur, I like very 
much to know about them. 


Won't you tell me whether or not it 
is due to some fault of ours that we 
have not heard from you? 


If, on the other hand, you have just 
neglected ordering for no reason in 
particular, why not - 


(In this paragraph, outline 
special values of some sort 
and play up for an order. ) 


Very truly yours, 
J. JONES & COMPANY 


LETTER No. 1 
A letter that proved effective in getting back 
old customers. 


the second instance it was a personal 
proposition—a business friend asking 
him to do him a favor. And what man 
would not do another a favor under 
similar circumstances? It is good busi- 
ness to do favors for people, because 
favors are usually returned when op- 
portunity offers. 


This side-light on human nature can 
be capitalized with especially good re- 
sults in reviving lost accounts, or in get- 
ting a reply after a series of follow-up 
letters have failed. In this article I am 
showing several examples of letters 
which can be changed a bit and used ef- 
fectively on customers who have not 
bought recently. Letter No. 1, for ex- 
ample, was used by a house which sud- 
denly awoke to the realization that it 
was spending thousands of dollars to go 
after new accounts, but making prac- 
tically no effort to put old accounts back 
on the active list. The matter had been 
allowed to slide, simply because no one in 
the bookkeeping department took enough 
interest in the selling end of the business 
to keep the sales department posted. 


When a Customer Stops Buying 


The sales manager arranged with the 
bookkeeper to place on his desk every 
month the statements which were left 
over, after the balances had been taken 
off on the adding machine. (This con- 
cern kept a customer’s list on addressing 
machine stencils and headed all the state- 
ments on the addressing machine, and 
filled out the body of the statement on 
the adding machine.) These blank state- 
ments were then turned over to a sten- 
ographer who wrote each of them this 
personally typewritten letter. Another 
variation of this same idea is for the 
sales manager to take these blank state- 
ments and sort them out by territories, 
hand them to the proper salesman, with 
the suggestion that he write a longhand 
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note right on the statement and mail it 
to the dealer. This plan serves a double 
purpose. It reminds the salesmen that 
these accounts are inactive, and cashes 
in on the point of contact which the 
salesman supposedly has established with 
his customers. 


Letter No. 2 is a good example of a 
letter which proved effective as a climax 
to a series of three multigraphed letters. 
It was individually typed, and sent to all 
the names on the list who had not replied 
to the follow-up. It seldom failed to get 
a “rise” out of the deadest prospect, and 
in a great many cases the prospect in his 
desire to assure the writer that he had 
not “failed” put forth some reason which 
the correspondent seized upon and used 
as an opening wedge for the sale. In 
writing this kind of a letter care must 
be used not to overdo the “sob stuff” or 
the letter will defeat its purpose. There 
is quite a gap between a manly request 
for help, and a letter which merely com- 
plains in a whining way. Men don’t like 
whining letters any more than they like 
whining wives. 

The old customer who stops buying 
calls for different treatment than the 
customer who only recently has been 
added to the books. The fact that he has 
been doing business with you for a long 
while is an important advantage which 
you should capitalize. Then, again, it is 
safe to assume that the customer of long 
standing must have some very definite 
reason for quitting—it was more than 
just a case of wanderlust. Letter No. 3 
has proved highly effective in bringing 
back this kind of a customer for one of 


Dear Sir: 


Whenever you travel away from home, 
go to your club or lodge, or join in 
any of the activities of your social 
circle - you make a new friend or 
two. 


But they don't become old friends, 
+ elgg that it implies, for quite a 
while. 


We're the same way. We make new 
friends, new accounts, every season, 
and while we delight in giving them 
the best we have, they don't quite 
gain the status of old friends until 
they've 'proven themselves.' 


That's why we're more deeply con- 
cerned when an old customer's trade 
falls off than we are when two new 
ones fail to 'make good' - altho 
we're frank to say that the dealers 
who don't make good with the Blank 
line are few and far between. 


For some reason or another, you 
haven't told us so far why it is 

we are not hearing from you as regu- 
larly as before. If it be through 
any fault of ours, tell us what it 
was and we'll ‘make good.' 


Very truly yours, 
J. JONES & COMPANY 


Dear Sir: 


I must be a mighty poor letter 
writer. 


In the last three months, I have 
written you folks six or eight 
letters, merely asking you to let 
me have the opportunity to send one 
of our - - - - machines for you to 
try in your plant. But my letters 
certainly must be punk, for I 
haven't even had a reply. 


And frankly, I am up a tree. I have 
tried to tell you honestly and 
frankly what the - - - - machine 


would do for you. 


Won't you tell me, man to man, just 
where I have failed to make good in 
my letters? It has me worried. 


Very truly yours, 
J. JONES & COMPANY 


LETTER No. 3 


The customer of long standing requires 
special treatment. 


A404 


LETTER No. 2 


This letter followed a three-piece follow-up 
and pulled big. 


the largest wholesale grocery houses, and 
it can be easily adapted to nearly every 
business confronted with the problem of 
losing old customers. If your present 
system does not distinguish between dif- 
ferent classes of customers, you will be 
well pleased with results by trying this 
plan. 


Letter No. 4 is an extreme use of the 
personal favor appeal in a sales letter. I 
can’t say just how successful it was be- 
cause it was handed to me by a dealer 
who thought it was one of the best fol- 
low-up letters he has received. Some 
letter experts might object to it on the 
grounds that it acknowledged defeat 
and was negative in its appeal. Perhaps 
their criticism is justified. Yet I have 
known cases where going after a thing 
in a more or less negative way, brought 
results. At any rate it is an interesting 
example of indirect salesmanship in a 
sales letter. It comes right out and asks 
for what it wants, wherein lies much of 
its merit. 

Slipping Past the Waste Basket 


The letters cited are all strictly per- 
sonal—not only personal in tone, but the 
personal thought was carried through in 
all the mechanical details. The letters 
were typed, signed by longhand, and even 
care was used not to make them too me- 
chanical in appearance by using a type- 
writer in perfect alignment. Sometimes 
I think that we try too hard to get per- 
fectly typed letters—after all what we 
want to do is to get the letter read, and 
advertising that it is individually written 
by a few mechanical imperfections might 
easily win an audience for a letter which 
otherwise would find its way into the 
waste-paper basket. 


On the other hand I think a great deal 
of unnecessary time is wasted in filling 
in form letters with the hope that the 
recipient will be deceived into thinking 
they are personally typed. The advertis- 
ing manager of a woman’s wear manu- 
facturing concern had written a letter 
to be sent to a list of prospects. He felt 
that it would not be necessary to fill in 
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the letter, while the owner of the concern 
insisted that the letter ought to be filled 
in, if they expected to get results. After 
considerable discussion, they decided to 
split the list in two parts. One-half was 
to receive the letter filled in, and the 
other was to receive the letter with a 
heading. 

The letter with the heading brought 
practically the same percentage of re- 
turns as the one that was filled in, be- 
sides, it saved them around $60.00 in 
expense. 

In mail order campaigns, where the 
cost of business is the main factor, little 
additional expenses such as filling in let- 
ters, are details that must be given very 
careful consideration. If filling in the 
letter does not help to increase the re- 
sults, then it means that each thousand 
letters sent out is burdened with just 
that much extra expense. Of course, no 
hard and fast rule can be laid down— 
the general rule that I follow, which I 
have decided upon after making many 
tests, is as follows: 

1. If the letter is obviously a circular 
mailing, and especially if mailed under 
one-cent postage to a large list, I do not 
fill in the letter, but use a heading of 
some sort. 

2. If the letter has the appearance of 
being a personal letter—or one that is 
being sent to a small list, then fill it in. 

It is my opinion that on circular letter 
mailings, it is the stuff that you put into 
the letter that either puts the proposition 
across or not. And, as a matter of fact, 
many times, if a good heading of a letter 
is developed, it will pull better results 
than one that is filled in. 


Dear Sir: 


Will you do me a personal favor? 
The fact is I'm in a bit of a hole. 


The Sales Manager had me on the 
carpet today. He seemed to think 
that it was my fault that we haven't 
heard from you. He said I couldn't 
have shown you what a profitable 
line the - - - - would be for stores 
like yours to handle. 


He pointed out that we have over 
15,000 well satisfied dealers hand- 
ling the line and all of them mak- 
ing big money with it and he 
couldn't understand why you hung 
back - unless my letters did not 
explain the merits of our proposi- 
tion clearly enough to you. 


Now, to help me out and quiet the 
S.M. down a bit - I just want you 
to let me know why you don't want 
to handle the and make 
some extra money. 


Don't bother to write a special 
letter. Just jot down your reason 
on the back of this one. 


I feel sure you will be good enough 
to do me this little favor. 


Very truly yours, 
J. JONES & COMPANY 


LETTER No. 4 
A personalized appeal that seldom failed. 


Sales Facts on Tap at Washington 


By Waldon Fawcett 


The average sales manager would perhaps look upon Washington as the last place to go to for 


sales information of value. 


In this article Mr. Fawcett clears up a maze of mystery about find- 


ing the source of vital information with which Washington officialdom is well supplied. The 
many investigations in progress are unearthing testumony from many sources that make real 


sales ammunition. 


HE opening weeks of 1923 have 

brought several illuminating illus- 

trations of the propensities of un- 
guided sales managers to get into the 
wrong pews at Washington. There has 
been in progress at Washington of late 
an Official investigation into gasoline and 
petroleum marketing methods, prices, 
etc., which has potentialities of interest 
for sales managers in a number of lines. 
What did these sales managers do when 
they sought stenographic transcripts 
of the testimony presented? Some of 
them wrote to the Census Bureau. 
Others applied to the United States 
Geological Survey. Yet others made 
request of the United States Bureau 
of Mines. Not one applicant in a 
score communicated directly with 
the Manufacturers Committe of the- 
United States Senate which has the 


matter in charge. Th 


It has been the same story all over 

again with respect to the scheme for 

the standardization of paper sizes 
and grades, an adventure in behalf of in- 
dustrial uniformity that is of moment to 
sales managers because it may bring in 
its train catalogue standardization and a 
number of other reforms. By all rhythm 
and logic this paper standardization plan 
should be a pet of Secretary Hoover’s 
Division of Simplified Practice in Indus- 
try and hither most of the sales execu- 
tives have wended their way with their 
requests for further particulars. But 
here comes one of -those exceptions that 
are always cropping up in the govern- 
ment’s work plan. This particular stan- 
dardization stunt is the protegé of the U. 
S. Bureau of Standards and the Simpli- 
fication Division is keeping haus off. 


Many Sources of Information 


No less serious the loss of time and 
loss of motion when a sales manager is 
not wise to the fact that two or more 
different and widely separated units in 
the government organization are engaged 
on the same investigative or research 
problem and presumably have news to 
impart. By way of sample, take the 
situation with respect to the “wearing 
tests” of leather, particularly sole 
leather, in which Uncle Sam has lately 
been engrossed and which have no end 
of significance for all marketers in the 
shoe trade and accessory lines. In busi- 
ness circles the impression rules,—judg- 
ing from the addresses on the envelopes 
that come to Washington,—that this is a 
self-contained experiment of the direc- 
torate of the National Bureau of Stan- 
dards. As a matter of fact, the Bureau 
of Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, is pounding away on the same 
nut. And, in some instances the sales 
manager’s posers ought to be fired at the 
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United States Department of Commerce—fountain- 
head of sales information at Washington. 


Quartermaster Corps of the War Depart- 
ment because it is the feet of the march- 
ing army that have supplied the every- 
day service tests of wearing quality. 


Topping the heap of penalties that 
accrue from the state of affairs above 
sketched, is the loss of time and effort 
on the part of the sales manager and a 
certain amount of brain fag. Talk to 
any Official at Washington about the 
economic loss in all this misdirected 
questioning and he drags forth a com- 
fortable philosophy. “Oh, well,” says 
your worshiper at the shrine of red tape, 
“it always comes right in the end.” By 
that he means that if a mystified market- 
ing manager takes pot shot with his 
query at the wrong target his request 
will be passed along from department to 
department and bureau to bureau until 
laden down with endorsements, it finally 
rolls into the proper niche. Maybe so, 
and maybe not. But even if we admit, 
for the sake of argument, that every 
question sent to Washington eventually 
lands at the proper objective there re- 
mains the maddening equation of delay. 


What the Census Bureau Does 

For the sales manager who needs his 
government news served while it is hot 
it were infinitely better to devote a little 
of his own precious time to preliminary 
scouting in order that he may give “di- 
rection” and concentration to his im- 
portant correspondence. 


It is entirely natural, no doubt, but one 
of the slips that many sales managers 
make in advancing interrogatively on 
Washington is to center their fire on the 
obvious source as though it were the sole 
and inevitable fount of knowledge. Take 
as a shining example, the Bureau of the 
Census. No intention, assuredly to slur 
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the Census Bureau or belittle the value 
of the figures it rolls up. Certain 
sales interests and certain advertising 
agencies have recently proved how much 
of tangible, constructive value can be 
squeezed from these enumerations by 
carrying the analysis farther than the 
census people have done. But, all the 
same, it is a mistake to suppose that the 
census has the last word on every sub- 
just. Moreover, it may sometimes hap- 


pen that a close-range view of a 


cross-section of the market is quite as 
valuable in its way, for sales promo- 
tion, as the summaries of the census. 


For concrete picturing, let us take 
the case of the advancing tide of 
farm tractors and power farming 
7 equipment that is revolutionizing ag- 
riculture in this country and next 
door. The Census Bureau outdid it- 
self in this last inventory a few 
months ago to particularize not only 
as to the production of tractors and 
tractor implements but likewise went 
to the farmers to obtain figures on hold- 
ings of power farming paraphernalia, the 
dimunition in the use of horses, ete. But 
valuable as is the statistical bird’s-eye 
view that has resulted, the sales man- 
ager has missed something who does not 
employ this census table as a background 
for the more intimate visualization of 
the market that may be obtained from 
the intensive studies of power farming 
purchases and practice which the De- 
partment of Agriculture is conducting on 
a picked number of representative farms 
in each section of the country. 


The Famous Congressional Probes 


Drop a tear, also, for the propensity of 
the busy sales manager to jump to the 
conclusion that every study of produc- 
tion or distributive practice in industry 
must necessarily be the dish of the Cen- 
sus Bureau. If the single-tracker should 
ask the Census Bureau for news of an 
investigation that was not only beyond 
its jurisdiction but of which it happened 
never to have heard—whoopee. Yet are 
there investigations, sometimes in unex- 
pected quarters, the results of which may 
be loaded for sales managers. Just at 
the moment, for instance, the U. S. 
Tariff Commission, armed with a special 
appropriation from Congress, is prepar- 
ing to enter the arena as a free-lance 
investigator covering not merely the eco- 
nomic assignments of the past but like- 
wise all manner of unethical or doubtful 
trade practices in long-range selling. 

So, too, with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. As a side line, incident to its 
commercial censorship, the Trade Com- 
mission carries on a number of economic 
investigations (usually at behest of Con- 
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How can the 
Maxwell Institute 
help me? 


The answer should interest 
successful men ! 


ERHAPS you are the sales manager 

of a rapidly growing company with a maze 

of selling problems always confronting you. 
Perhaps you are assistant to the sales manager or 
general manager—with a bigger job ahead. 


Naturally you ask yourself—what is the 
Maxwell Institute? How can it help me do more— 
be more-——get more? 


The Maxwell Institute is an association 
of experienced executives who believe that sales- 
manship is a science. At its head is William Max- 
well, former first vice-president of the Thos. A. 
Edison, Inc. Mr. Maxwell has personally sold over 
$200,000,000 worth of merchandise in his twenty- 
five years of selling. 


Individual Instruction in Scientific 
Salesmanship 


Wm. Maxwell, “America’s Best-Known 
Sales Manager,” has put his rich experience as a 
salesman, sales executive and business negotiator 
into a six months’ course of study in Scientific 
Salesmanship. No ginger talks, no inspirational 
guff—just hard, proven facts on how to sell your- 
self, your ideas or the thing that embodies your 
ideas. A vast reservoir of information on selling 
and selling strategy. Associated with Mr. Maxwell 
in the preparation of this course were twenty- 
seven of America’s foremost business executives. 


To Help Your Salesmen 
Produce MORE! 


Your problem of selling more merchan- 
dise is essentially one of having better salesmen! 
We undertake the intensive training of men 
through group instruction. Mr. Maxwell is the 
originator of the “Cross-Fire Sales Clinic,’”’ the 
most effective form of sales instruction. In the 
preparation of practical sales manuals, in prepar- 
ing dramatic sales plays depicting impressive sales 
ideas, in devising and managing sales-convention 
programs—in these and similar services Mr. Max- 
well offers both unique and powerful assistance to 
manufacturers, jobbers or large retail establish- 
ments. 


Counsel to Sales Executives 


The outside point of view in solving in- 
tricate problems of selling or administration. The 
business executives of the Maxwell Institute will 
make practical suggestions after a confidentiai 
preliminary survey made without charge or obli- 
gation on your part. 


Employment Service 


We are prepared to furnish legitimate 
concerns with salesmen and sales executives who 
have been carefully trained and whose ability we 
have thoroughly tested. 


This service is without charge to anyone. 


How Can the Maxwell Institute 
Serve You? 


Get in touch with us today. You assume 
no obligation by inquiring. Ask your secretary to 
write us for the two booklets, “Sales Strategy” and 
“The Maxwell Method,” interesting literature that 
contains valuable and helpful ideas, or send the 
coupon below. 
SSBB a SSB SSS SSS SSS Eee eee ee 
WILLIAM MAXWELL INSTITUTE, 

423 Second Natl. Bank Bldg., 

Orange, N. J., U.S.A 
I am interested in the following services of the 
Maxwell Institute. Send me further information. 
[_] Group Instruction 
Individual Instruction 
Sales Counsel 
Employment of Capable Salesmen 
Send me your two booklets, ‘Sales Strategy” 
and ‘“‘The Maxwell Method’’ 


Convention Service 
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(Name) 


7 (St reet and No.) 


“(City and State) 
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Clerks in the mailing room of the Department of Commerce sending 
trade tips to sales managers. 


gress) that “lift the curtain” for sales 
managers, be they competitors of the line 
involved or merely onlookers. At this 
writing, to be pointed in allusion, the 
Federal Trade Commission has under 
way a comprehensive investigation of 
factory, wholesale and retail price con- 
ditions in the principal branches of the 
house furnishing goods industry and 
trade. Jumping to another high spot on 
the map there may be cited the investiga- 
tions which are conducted in endless suc- 
cession by the regular committees and 
special commissions of Congress—a proc- 
ess that usually extracts trade secrets by 
cross-examination of officials, lobbyists, 
and business executives. 


Get the Congressional Directory 


The report of an occasional Congres- 
sional probe develops into a veritable 
best-seller with sales managers when the 
survey is heralded by extensive news- 
paper publicity as in the case of the 
gasoline investigation above mentioned or 
the Marketing and Distribution classic 
of the Joint Commission of Agricultural 
Inquiry. But, for the most part, Friend 
Sales Manager appears to be too bashful 
to ask for copies of the printed “hear- 
ings,” or else he has not thumbed the 
Congressional Record diligently enough 
to learn all that is afoot. Yet here is 
pay dirt for the prospecting. Where is 
the seller of commercial fertilizers who 
could not get pointers from the current 
investigation of the Henry Ford proposi- 
tion versus the alternative of a govern- 
ment-operated nitrate plant. And any 
outfitter of shipping and ship building 
plants could spend several profitable eve- 
nings over the transcript of the hearings 
on the merchant marine and Shipping 
Board issues. 

While we lament that Uncle Sam does 
not maintain an inquiry sieve to shunt 
sales manager’s inquiries into the proper 
grooves let us not lose sight of the one 
“information desk” that is provided. The 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is the address of the govern- 
ment’s book store—mail order and over 
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the counter. This institution which sells 
all its imprints virtually at cost, which 
means merely nominal prices, issues a 
battery of sectional catalogues, each list- 
ing all the government’s publications on 
the special subject particularized. Not 
all the information that the sales man- 
ager wants is available, to be sure, in 
printed form. But the catalogues of the 
Superintendent of Documents at least en- 
able the sales manager who is cata- 
paulted into a new situation to “get the 
range” of governmental resources. To 
the same end, a copy of the Congres- 
sional Directory, used as a desk book, or 
an address book, will sometimes enable 
a sales manager to get a direct connec- 
tion with the government official who is 
best qualified to give specific inside in- 
formation. 


Wide Interest in Selling 
Contest 


The contest for better sales ideas being 
conducted among salesmen and _ sales 
managers under the auspices of SALES 
MANAGEMENT Magazine is meeting with 
an enthusiastic reception among sales- 
men, and their sales managers. 

Many sales managers who complained 
that their salesmen would not answer 
important correspondence, much less 
compete in a contest are surprised to 
learn of the many letters the publishers 
are receiving from their salesmen. Any 
salesman, in any line, may compete in 
the contest, and four prizes will be 
awarded each week. The first’ prize is 
$40; second prize, $15; third, $10; and 
fourth, $5. 

The idea behind the contest is to en- 
courage salesmen to think more about 
their business, and to make use of the 
other fellow’s ideas in their sales work. 
Salesmen are notoriously poor letter 
writers as a rule, and it is expected that 
this contest will aid materially in de- 
veloping latent talent among salesmen 
for writing and putting their sales talks 
on paper. 
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Little Ads for Building Big Lists 


By Ralph K. Wadsworth 


If anything will keep a sales force on its toes it is the knowledge that the mail order depart- 
ment may dig up orders from customers they overlook or report as not worth visiting. Mr. 
Wadsworth knows mail order methods from a long experience with the big Chicago mail order 
houses, and his present connection with a well-known New York advertising organization. His 
article may point out a remedy for rising selling costs that are nightmares in many present-day 


sales departments. 


AST spring a well-known manufac- 
turer was at a loss to know what 
to do to keep his factory running. 

He sold his whole output through 

dealers, and in spite of everything he 

could do it seemed impossible to get vol- 
ume. As a last resort he hit upon the 
plan of starting a mail order depart- 

ment, operating it, of course, as a 

subsidiary business. The product was 

changed a little to conceal its identity, 
given a new name, and he set out boldly 
to sell it direct to the ultimate consumer 
in the rural districts of the great West. 


He had not got into his mail order ven- 
ture very far before he ran afoul of the 
age-old problem: Shall I use mail lists 
or magazine advertising? The mailing 
list people told him one thing, the maga- 
zine representatives told him another. 
The more they talked the more confused 
he became. He was in much the same 
frame of mind as a man in the market 
for a car after he has read a dozen 
automobile catalogues. He finally con- 
cluded to use small space magazine and 
newspaper advertising, and in a few 
months had a nice business established, 
and in addition had accumulated a size- 
able mail list. 


To Mail or Not to Mail 

Let us take the case of a small mail 
order company that had _ successfully 
built up a name list by advertising in 
magazines and newspapers. Besides 
selling direct from its ads this house 
thought to take full advantage of these 
names by preparing a special flyer (or 
sale catalog), which they did at a cost of 
5¢c each. This flyer proved very success- 
ful on this list, averaging 100 orders for 
every 1,000 names circularized. I men- 
tion this to show that the flyer had pull- 
ing power. 

The opportunity presented itself to ex- 
change names with another mail order 
company selling goods of a similar char- 
acter. So the second house loaned 
1,000 names to be used as a test. They 
were all recent customers and presum- 
ably were live prospects for the first 
house. A thousand flyers were mailed to 
these names, and to make assurance 
doubly sure, they were sent out under a 
two-cent stamp. The result? Not one 
order received. 

This compares with the experiences of 
another mail order company which made 
a test of 2,000 known mail order buyers. 
They received exactly five orders. 

The experiment of the thousand names 
cost the first company $70 and didn’t 
result in a single order. However, when 
they invested $70 in their publication ad- 
vertising it would bring them 140 orders 


and additional requests for their catalog 
—requests that could be converted into 
orders at the rate of one order for every 
ten. After that experience that company 
naturally stuck to advertising to build up 
its business. 


Such results illustrate the rule that, 
generally speaking, it is far cheaper to 
build a mail order list through magazine 
advertising than through circularizing 
lists of names. There are a number of 
reasons for this, but the principal one is 
the enormous circulation you receive for 
your money as compared with the direct 
mail method. 


The Way to Get Lists 


Take the case of the average good 
farm paper. For $100 you can tell your 
story in a 50-line ad to 375,000 people. 
Or in a national magazine your circula- 
tion would run about 300,000 for the 
same money. Compare this with the cost 
of the direct mail method. One hundred 
dollars would only cover the cost of post- 
age stamps to 10,000 names. 


Magazine or newspaper advertising 
has other advantages. The magazine 
lends a certain amount of prestige to the 
article advertised and helps to give the 
advertiser and his goods standing in the 
eyes of its readers. 

Of course, direct mail matter has spe- 
cial advantages of its own. You get the 
undivided attention of your prospect and 
you have greater latitude in the method 
of presenting your story. You can en- 
close a handy return post card, and do 
other things to increase the effectiveness 
of your mail matter, not possible in 
magazine space. But despite these ad- 
vantages conditions favor the latter. 

To most people the methods employed 
by large firms like Montgomery Ward & 
Co. and Sears, Roebuck & Co. to build 
their name lists, are something of a mys- 
tery. It is true that these houses adver- 
tise quite generally in magazines and 
papers, but that wouldn’t suffice to pro- 
duce the large number of new names 
necessary each year. 

As a matter of fact, their status dif- 
fers considerably from that of a new 
enterprise. When a company has become 
established and reaches the size of these 
big firms, it acquires a momentum not 
possessed by the new mail order house— 
a momentum that makes many of its 
problems easier. 

It may come as a surprise to most 
people to learn that with these houses 
there is a natural increase in catalog re- 
quests each year to more than take care 
of those who drop out; in fact, the writer 
knows of several occasions where despite 
a large increase in their circulation one 


of the larger mail order firms was unable 
to fill 100,000 to 200,000 requests for 
their catalogs. 


This does not mean that these com- 
panies do not at times resort to special 
methods to stimulate circulation, because 
they do. Sometimes they feel that they 
should have more customers in certain 
localities which promise to be rich terri- 
tory. In such cases they purchase lists 
of names and circularize them in two 
ways. Either they send out a special 
letter telling about the unusual bargains 
to be had in their new catalog, and en- 
close a return post card; or else they 
mail one of their special sale flyers to 
these names. This flyer usually has a 
letter tipped on the outside calling at- 
tention to the special values within and 
inviting the recipient to send for the big 
catalog containing many more. 


A Profitable Mailing Plan 
Old, established companies can afford 
to use this method because they are 
widely known. Almost every one has 
heard of Montgomery Ward & Co. and 
Sears, Roebuck, and knows that they 
have a reputation for reliability and 
stand back of their goods. For that rea- 
son when people receive an unasked-for 
catalog from these houses they are not 
deterred from ordering through any fear 
of their reliability. The importance of a 
reputation for reliability is a point often 
overlooked by the new mail order adver- 
tiser. But even with this advantage this 
method of circularizing is not so very 

successful with the big companies. 


Although the facts given in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs would seem strongly 
to favor magazine advertising as against 
the use of name lists, the writer does not 
want to be understood as saying that this 
applies in every case. It is easy to con- 
ceive of a situation, for example, where 
a house selling certain specialties by 
mail could not reach its prospects 
through magazine advertising without 
too much waste circulation. 


There is one eastern mail order house, 
not so well known, which does a tremen- 
dous business on five or six special 
articles sold by the direct mail method. 
This company sends out a special flyer, 
or sale circular, to a list of well-to-do 
people and offers to send the merchan- 
dise for free inspection without cash in 
advance or C. O. D. In their case this 
plan does not involve too much risk be- 
cause the people receiving their literature 
are responsible. Their flyer also is ef- 
fective enough to make this direct mail 
circularization pay. 


Many people are accustomed to think 
of the mail order business as one of sell- 
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The Agency That Makes Good 


Neither the size nor the age of an advertising agency 
can be accepted as evidence of its ability. Size without practical 
sales experience—age without sound judgment and the capa- 
city for hard work, are worth very little to the advertiser. 


Your raw materials are bought on standardized tests 
which determine their value. The services of your salesmen, 
advertising manager, and advertising agency should be bought 
on the testimony of those who know and appreciate their ability. 


We are serving twenty-five well-known advertisers. 
Eighteen came to us without solicitation. Some of them started 
with a few hundred dollars, but any of them would now 
be welcomed by any other advertising agency. 


We have grown steadily during the six years since we 
incorporated. We have not been mixed up in any scandals, 
receiverships or failures, nor have we handled any product 
which requires trickery or falsehood to make it go. 


The reason for our success is ability. We know how 
to make the best use of advertising as an adjunct to personal 
salesmanship. We know how to fit ourselves into the organization 
of the advertiser. We know the difference between impractical 
“schemes” and advertising that sells. 


Our associates are seasoned men. They have sold goods 
from behind the counter, from house to house and on the road. 
They have managed large groups of salesmen—have directed 
advertising campaigns costing up to a million dollars. 


Our high rating in ability assets warrants us in asking 


for your account. Write for a list of our customers and let them 
sell you our services. 


SIMPSON ADVERTISING SERVICE CO. 
W here “‘Service’’ Means Something 


ROY B. SIMPSON, President 
Saint Louis 
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ing direct to the consumer, and it comes 
as a surprise to them to learn of the 
large volume of business done by jobbers 
and manufacturers whose sole method of 
selling is direct to the dealer without the 
aid of salesmen. There are no statistics 


- available, but the quantity of merchan- 


dise distributed in this way would un- 
doubtedly equal that sold direct to the 
consumer by mail. 


Where Advertising Pays Its Way 


Where a mail order house sells direct 
to the dealer, experience seems to show 
that direct mail matter is more effective 
than trade paper advertising, although 
even there a certain amount of trade 
paper space would stimulate sales from 
the mail matter. 

Some manufacturers do employ a mail 
order type of advertisement in their 
trade paper space and receive a fair re- 
sponse, but as a rule the returns have 
not been great enough to justify substi- 
tuting it for the direct mail method. 

The writer knows, however, of two 
cases where trade paper advertising on a 
mail order basis more than paid for it- 
self. One was that of a certain well- 
known manufacturer who advertised to 
the trade a popular article far below the 
general market price. The response was 
tremendous and that manufacturer was 
swamped with orders. The other in- 
stance was that of a certain filter device 
that was advertised in a drug trade 
paper, and orders solicited direct from 
the advertisement. For a while this 
brought in enough orders from druggists 
to more than pay for the advertising. 

The answer to the much-mooted ques- 
tion of the relative value of name lists 
and publication advertising would seem 
to be in the experiences of the various 
mail order houses given before. In sell- 
ing direct to the consumer, except in 
unusual cases, magazine advertising is 
preferable to the use of name lists and 
is cheaper. If the business is to be done 
with the retailer, the direct mail method 
is cheaper and more effective. Of course, 
this implies that in either case the ad- 
vertising is properly prepared by a man 
who knows mail order selling. 


Jobber Helps Merchants 


to Advertise 


Finch, Van Slyck & McConville are 
operating a store management service 
for the benefit of their retail customers. 
This service consists of twelve full-page 
layouts, twelve quarter-page layouts, six 
half-page layouts, thirty layouts of mis- 
cellaneous sizes, in addition to a number 
of other features to be used in retail 
advertisements. 

There are also included sales plans, sales 
letters, and a cut service operated on a 
plan similar to the “circulating library.” 
The merchant may use any cut, and pay 
only for those he desires to keep. 

While the service is operated primarily 
for the benefit of the merchants there is 
a small yearly charge of $25 which pays 
the actual cost of the service, but allows 
no profit for the company. 

This service enables a small merchant 
to lay out an advertising campaign that 
will compare favorably with that of the 
big stores, 
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What Sales Managers Should Know 
About the Agents’ Association 


By Philip S. Salisbury 


Vice-President, The Dartnell Corporation, New York 


This is the fifth of a series of articles which Mr. Salisbury has written dealing with the 
relations of the sales manager and his advertising agency. The first of the series appeared in 
the September, 1922, issue and was entitled: “Third Degree for Advertising Agents’; other 
articles: “Agency Surveys and Compensation”; “Working With Your Advertising Agent’; 


“Small Versus Large Advertising Agents.” 
form and will be sent to any subscriber upon request without cost. 


HE real test of any association or 

any business is its ability to 

weather a storm. The advertising 
business of the country passed through 
a period of rough going during the two 
years from the middle of 1920 to the 
summer of 1922, and most of us ex- 
pected many failures among advertising 
agencies. The gross income of an adver- 
tising agency is dependent on the volume 
of its billing, and during the business 
storm, when bankers’ committees and 
professional receivers were taking over 
business houses here, there and every- 
where, advertising men must have felt 
that they were stepping on one banana 
peel after another. 


But there were very few failures 
among advertising agencies, and not a 
single member of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies found it 
necessary to go through the bankruptcy 
courts. 


This association, commonly referred to 
in advertising circles as the four A’s, is 
—well, it all depends with whom you are 
talking. One man will tell you that the 
association has done more than any other 
one force to raise the standards of ad- 
vertising, to eliminate the wastes, and 
to drive out the fakirs and the parasites; 
another man may say that it is a fine 
thing for member agencies, but that it is 
a “holier than thou” organization so far 
as other agencies are concerned, and that 
it adopts a “come to us” attitude towards 
advertisers. 


How the Association Started 


They will all admit that it is success- 
ful. But is it, or is it not, helping all 
of us who are interested in advertising: 
the public that ultimately foots the bills, 
the advertiser, the publisher and the 
agency? 

Advertising agencies have not always 
been able to discuss their common prob- 
lems amicably. The present association, 
which has as members 134 agencies, with 
home offices and branches in forty-three 
cities, and 5,000 national advertisers as 
clients, came as a natural outgrowth of 
the cooperative movement. For many 
years every agent played a strictly lone 
hand, and was suspicious of other agents. 
Then the thought came to a few that 
certain problems were common to all, 
and might be solved by meeting occa- 
sionally and comparing ideas. This led 
to local associations in such large cities 


as. New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Boston. 


Many of these men were surprised that 
they could meet their trade rivals with- 
out starting a general free-for-all. But 
since they were able to do so locally, some 
of the more reckless wondered if mem- 
bers of agencies from all over the coun- 
try might not profit by getting together 
occasionally. 


A sufficient number held this opinion 
so that they were able in 1917 to organize 
the present association. Offices are main- 
tained in New York, and the executive 
secretary and his staff act as a clearing 
house for information and mutual coun- 
sel. The country is divided into five dis- 
tricts, each of which forms a separate 
council: New York, New England, 
Philadelphia, Western and Southern. 


They Helped Clean House 


The purposes of the association can- 
not be summarized completely in a few 
words, but the following excerpt from a 
recent bulletin is a good general descrip- 
tion (the words in parentheses are 
ours) : 


“The more clearly the nature of the 
work (of the advertising agency) is de- 
fined, and the more generally it is under- 
stood (by advertisers), the more quickly 
will those who -are not disposed to live 
up to their obligations be forced out of 
the (agency) business; the more, also, 
we will support, encourage, and develop 
those (agencies) who are disposed to 
live up to their obligations, and the more 
we can help them to do so!” 


The qualifications for membership bear 
out the claim that the organization is 
based on democratic principles: 


1. Size or volume of business is not an 
influential factor in determining the 
agency’s qualifications. 


2. Geographical location has no bear- 
ing, but does determine the council in 
which the application is to be voted upon. 


3. The applicant must have been doing 
business as a going concern. 


4. So-called: “house agencies,’ estab- 
lished by one or more advertisers, are not 
eligible for membership, nor is an agency 
which is owned by any publishing, print- 
ing, engraving, or any other business 
from which the agency purchases in the 
interests of its clients. 


5. Experience counts: an applicant 


The articles are now being reprinted in booklet 


must be able to furnish references as to 
both business and advertising experience. 


6. The factors of character, ability, 
and financial responsibility are con- 
sidered as extremely important. 


7. It is desirable that an applicant 
shall have obtained satisfactory recogni- 
tion within each of the four principal 
publishing groups. 


8. No agency is admitted that handles 
business at less than card rates, or that 
makes rebates of any kind. 


9. There are strict requirements as to 
business methods. Some of the things 
that are frowned upon by the associa- 
tion are preparing of speculative plans, 
placing of men in the service of an ad- 
vertiser at the agency’s expense, the hir- 
ing of men from an agency or any other 
organization because of control over a 
prospective account, the paying of any 
remuneration to a third party as a means 
of securing or holding an account, the 
taking of special profits or commissions 
without the knowledge of the client, the 
offering or granting of any extension of 
credit or banking service to an advertiser 
as an inducement to get the business. 


Shady Methods to the Discard 


Many business practices in all fields of 
business that were considered ethical and 
legitimate ten years ago are frowned 
upon today. The irregular business 
practices mentioned in the paragraphs 
above were not considered wrong a 
decade ago. It would not be reasonable 
to expect that any association, no matter 
how efficiently operated, could immedi- 
ately stamp out all such evils within its 
own membership. Professional stan- 
dards change gradually, and some of 
these practices still exist. To the credit 
of the association it should be said that 
surprising progress has been made. 


In January the president of one of the 
largest banks in Chicago telephoned the 
head of one of the member agencies that 
he would appreciate it if the agent would 
interview the banker’s son. After con- 
sidering many fields of business, both 
father and son had agreed that the son 
should try to work his way up in the 
advertising field. Now the surprising 
thing about this incident is that until 
quite recently the banker did not believe 
in advertising. Few bankers seem to 
look upon advertising as a necessary and 
economic force; if they are extending 
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credit to a business: man who is very 
prosperous, they may allow him to 
“spend his profits” in advertising, but if 
business tightens up they are likely to 
scratch out most of the advertising ap- 
propriation before making a loan. The 
fact that this banker has a new and 
more favorable conception of advertising, 
and that he is not the only one, means a 
great deal to sales executives. Of course 
the Four A association was not the only 
factor in educating the bankers, but their 
work has tended to stabilize advertising 
and systematize the business end of 
agency practice. 

When an agency applies for member- 
ship it must submit to a very detailed 
scrutiny of its business, and its 


original plates are necessary now if the 
advertiser wishes to use a dozen maga- 
zines. This saving alone, spread out over 
all the advertisers of the country, 
amounts to at least a million dollars a 
year. 

Similar work is being carried on with 
the small-town papers of the country. 
The small weeklies and dailies reach half 
of the country’s population, but they have 
been an expensive medium to advertise 
in because the advertiser had to send 
electros. The cost of these, plus post- 
tage, in lots of hundreds and thousands, 
was a big item. The A. A. A. A. has 
tackled a hard job for itself in trying to 
sell these country publishers on the idea 


advertising problems—are of value to 
him if he is an advertiser. But there are 
other accomplishments of this associa- 
tion that are sometimes questioned by 
advertisers. The preceding articles in 
this agency series have covered most of 
these points, but at least one deserves 
special mention here: rebates. Ten years 
ago the large advertisers expected to get 
a rebate, and fought for it. Most pub- 
lishers did not care how much rebate the 
agencies granted to their clients. This 
was the period when agency competition 
was on a price, rather than a service, 
basis. 

An agency out to get more business, 
no matter how it got it, would take an 
account away from the agency 


business practices. If the agency 
can satisfy the association as to 
its qualifications, it is ac- 
cepted; if not, the application is 
returned with a full statement 
covering the reasons why it can- 
not be accepted at the time, and 
what the agency must do to 
make itself eligible. Perhaps 
the business is inadequately 
capitalized, or is not sufficiently 
sound financially to weather a 
period of depression: the finance 
committee tells them what is 
wrong and how to correct it. 


As a matter of fact, one of 
the most striking features of the 
Four A_ association is the 
absence of the “let George do 
it” spirit. One or more men 
from every agency member is 
on at least one active commit- 
tee, and they actually work. 


Perhaps one of the best ac- 
complishments of the association 
has been the work of the finance 
committee referred to above. It 
has worked out cost systems, 
bookkeeping methods, financial 
statements, etc., and has made 
it possible for agencies to 


Does the A. A. A. A. Add to the 


Cost of Selling? 


The suspicion is growing that there are too 
many ornamental trade associations in this 
country, whose main reason for staying in 
business is to provide a job for the secretary. 
Some associations have been openly accused 
of being organized to keep prices up, regard- 
less of the best interests of business as a 
whole. Lately we have been asked by several 
of our subscribers if the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agents was not really in 
business to protect the agent’s commission, 
and if so, was it not a contributing factor 
to the present excessive selling costs. To find 
out just what the work of the agent’s associa- 
tion embraces, and in what ways its activities 
interest the sales manager, Mr. Salisbury has 
interviewed a number of prominent advertis- 
ing men, as well as members and non-mem- 
bers of the association. 
an interesting light on a generally misunder- 
stood situation. 


His report throws 


that had developed it, by agree- 
ing to rebate five per cent— 
sometimes ten per cent—to the 
advertiser. This would leave 
the agent only five per cent or 
ten per cent gross commission, 
but even on this small margin 
he might make money if he was 
not compelled to use any brains 
in handling the account. But on 
this smaller fee it was impos- 
sible to give real service, and, as 
a publisher pointed out in the 
February SALES MANAGEMENT, 
many advertisers who might 
have been successful, fell by the 
wayside. 


The advertiser had his little 
rebate, but he lost his big busi- 
ness. 


Records of a publisher of sev- 
eral magazines and newspapers 
show that when rebating was an 
accepted and expected fact, less 
than fifty per cent of the con- 
tracts in his papers were re- 
newed, while during the last few 
years the same publications re- 
newed eighty per cent of their 
advertising contracts. 


The Four A association real- 


stabilize their credit: it is one 

of the reasons why there were no fail- 
ures among Four A agencies during the 
recent slump. While stabilization of the 
agency business is of primary impor- 
tance to the agents themselves, it is also 
beneficial to advertisers and publishers. 


A Million Dollar Saving 


We can all remember the time when 
every publisher seemed to have an indi- 
vidual idea about a rate card. Some 
would give very meager information; 
others would go into useless detail. Sales 
and advertising managers, prematurely 
gray, were the result. The A. A. A. A. 
several years ago designed a standard 
rate card which is now used by nearly 
all publishers, and which makes it pos- 
sible to get information quickly, and to 
accurately compare the standing of pub- 
lications in the same field. 

Another bit of standardization that is 
helping to make your advertising dollar 
go a little farther is that of sizes of pub- 
lications. Formerly an advertiser who 
wished to advertise in a dozen publica- 
tions frequently had to have his agency 
make seven or eight different sizes of 
plates. The association has been instru- 
mental in getting publishers to standard- 
ize on fewer sizes, and only two or three 


of putting in stereotyping plants. They 
are making good progress, however, and 
the saving to the advertiser will be large 
because the price of mats is insignificant 
when compared with electros. 


Sales managers who have export prob- 
lems will be interested in the work which 
the A. A. A. A. is doing in that field. A 
special committee is gathering informa- 
tion about rates and circulations of 
newspapers and magazines all over the 
world, and this information will soon be 
available not only to members of the 
association, but to any advertiser or any 
agency through the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington. 


Over the border is another association 
doing the same kind of work for adver- 
tisers in the Dominion—the Canadian 
Association of Advertising Agencies. Its 
work is very similar to that of the A. A. 
A. A., and the two organizations work 
in complete harmony. There are also 
sectional associations of advertising 
agents. 

No sales executive will question the 
fact that such things as standardization 
of magazine sizes and rate cards, the 
stabilization of the financial end of the 
agency business, research work on export 


ized that advertising was not 
going to be profitable to them unless ad- 
vertisers and publishers prospered at the 
same time. Their membership qualifica- 
tion, “No agency is admitted that 
makes rebates of any kind,” is designed 
to protect their own members, but the 
movement which is slowly but surely 
doing away with rebates is a distinct 
advantage to the man who foots the 
advertising bills. 


Raises Standards of All Agencies 


If the association is doing work of 
benefit to advertising in general, does it 
follow that a sales manager should be 
suspicious of agents who are not Four A 
members? Should the fact that an 
agency is not a member militate against 
them? Should the sales manager refuse 
to consider non-members? 


Not at all. An agent may stay out 
through choice, just as many of us find 
the restrictions of everyday civilized life 
irksome. The extreme individualist may 
prefer to play a lone hand. But this is 
true: the agency, member or non-mem- 
ber, that lives up to all the policies of 
the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES, and could 
qualify for membership in it, is an 
agency with credit, character and skill. 
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Human Interest Lifts Security 
Ads Out of Rut 


New Campaign of Mitchell, Hutchins & Company 
Breaks Away from Traditional Dry-as-Dust Style 


By John M. Garth 


the financial world. The unpar- 

donable sin of making a security 
advertisement readable—yes, even more 
than readable—interesting as well—has 
been committed by a dignified, conserva- 
tive and reliable house. Something be- 
sides an adding machine has been used 
to write an advertisement. 


The series of advertisements now run- 
ning in the Chicago papers over the 
signature of Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. set 
a new standard for advertising secur- 
ities. Instead of the usual maze of fig- 
ures stating that the such-and-such com- 
pany’s last balance sheet showed an 
operating income of $738,967,436.27, and 
that the earnings for the past ’steen 
years were six times in excess of the 
interest charges, this advertising tells a 
human interest story of the business 
whose securities are handled by Mitchell, 
Hutchins & Co. 


“It is our idea to build up a reading 
public,” says W. E. Stanley who fostered 
the idea. “We are using this style of 
advertising so as to create a new clientele 
of readers, who will look for our adver- 
tising. We expect it to build good-will, 
rather than make actual sales.” 

One of the advertisements featuring 
the United States Steel Corporation is 
headed “Kelle’s Kettles,” and tells an 
intensely human little story of the be- 
ginnings of the Bessemer process, and 
of the formation of the original partner- 
ship of Clay Frick and Andrew Carnegie. 
No attempt is made to sell bonds. One 
line in small type at the bottom of each 
advertisement is the only line of “selling” 
copy that appears. It is confined to the 
statement, “We deal in the securities of 
this corporation.” 


Another advertisement is based on the 
early history of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. It tells of the early struggles of 
Harriman, and how he developed that 
great property from “a great streak of 
dust.” 

“We believe that our clients will ap- 
preciate the information contained in 
these advertisements,” said Mr. Stanley. 
“We are trying to tell them something 
about the companies whose securities 
they own, that our salesmen or the vari- 
ous companies failed to tell them. We 
are trying to bring them interesting in- 
formation that will better enable them 
to know the value of their holdings, and 
arouse their pride in the company’s past 
achievements.” 


That the advertisements have attracted 
unusual attention is shown by the com- 
ments being received daily. The writer 
was shown a letter from a prominent 
business man. In part he said, “Occa- 
sionally I have a few dollars to invest, 
but it is hard for me to find a place for 


H tte tn has been committed in 


it. The circulars I receive and the aver- 
age security advertisements are pathetic. 
They tell me nothing, and I find them 
next to impossible to read.” Since the 
appearance of the first piece of this un- 
usual copy many new friends have been 
made for Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. A 
visiting banker in Chicago read one of 
the advertisements and came in and said 
that he wanted to do business with a 
house that got out such interesting ad- 
vertising about the securities they sold. 
A prominent railroad executive called up 
and asked to have his road included in 
the series. 


History has been delved into for ma- 
these advertisements. 


terial for The 


one devoted to the Aluminum Company 
of America is headed, “Silver from 
Clay,” and tells of an old museum ex- 
hibit showing the first bars of aluminum. 
It als tells of the discovery of the elec- 
trolytic process of getting aluminum di- 
rect from clay, and the growth of the 
industry as a result of that discovery. 


“Dreams of Empire” is the heading for 
the Baltimore & Ohio advertisement 
and the first paragraph reads, “On the 
evening of February 12, 1827, a little 
group of citizens of Baltimore assembled 
to consider the best means of restoring 
to the city that portion of the western 
trade which had been diverted from it 
by the introduction of steam navigation 
and other causes. Out of that meeting 
came the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad.” 
It tells of the early vicissitudes that be- 
set the road, and how they were finally 
overcome, and how the road has grown 
into a carrier of the first class. Nothing 
is said about the investment in motive 
power, annual earnings, fixed charges, or 
costs per ton mile, but reading that copy 
somehow makes the B. & O. seem like a 
living, breathing thing, instead of a 
mere railroad. 
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Results! 


HAT’S what you 

practical-minded, 
resourceful, alert sales 
executives seek when 
you make an invest- 
ment in advertising. 


You have aright to be 
curious about the con- 
sequences before you 
say “shoot!” 


You don’t care a tink- 
er’s dam about the 
whichness-of-what or 
the whyness-of-where- 
fore of advertising. 


RESULTS—that’s the yard- 
stick to use in measuring 
advertising agency service. 
We welcome the test. 


Be of inquiring mind. Send 
for a reprint from Printers’ 
Ink which describes a very 
successful campaign we 
planned and produced. 


Ask for “Results!” 


MORGAN 


ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


633 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON MASS. 


Member American Association of Advertising 
Agencies 


Member National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 


What I Learned About Sales Conventions 


(Continued from page 396) 


12,1922. This was the date for the com- 
pletion of revised routings. It was en- 
joyable to me because these revised 
routings, completed at the height of the 
vacation period for our sales force, led 
to over $90,000 in profitable extra busi- 
ness. When in January, 1922, I had 
looked ahead a year in connection with 
salesmen’s routings, it occurred to me 
that conditions might be so altered that 
re-routings would be worth considering 
before the men started on their fall sell- 
ing trips. My conclusion was well justi- 
fied, because many of our routings at 
that stage led to the use of sales corre- 
spondence in the place of sales visits, 
thus freeing men for personal calls of a 
more important nature, so that they 
could come to the convention without 
substantial sacrifice in their territories. 


To crowd together an entirely unre- 
lated but highly significant if entirely 
incomplete list of pre-convention time- 
table items, these eye-catchers will be 
illuminating: Hotel reservations; light- 
ing and ventilation of general convention 
rooms; adequate coat rooms; outside 
speakers; chairs hired; blackboards bor- 
rowed; information booth built; conven- 
tion banquet menus printed; comparison 
of set management addresses; compara- 
tive analysis of junior and veteran sales- 
men’s itemized sales completed; early 
closing for factory workers definitely 
scheduled; ladies’ night theater tickets 
purchased; fourteen factory guides’ 
training completed; taxi service contract 
signed. 


The Time-Table Plan in Action 


It must be understood that the pre- 
convention main time-table was _ the 
focussing point of over thirty other time- 
tables. It was the duty of our conven- 
tion chief to check up from his personal 
time-table the progress of each of these 
minor time-tables, using the pre-conven- 
tion time-table as the master-chart. Thus 
he was an auditor, in effect, of each ac- 
tivity’s advancement. This left the sales 
manager free for the supervision of the 
strictly sales side of the convention, 
together with his equally important 
duties of making sure that the sales con- 
vention as a whole would contain no dis- 
cordant notes and, on the contrary, 
would be strengthened by the proper 
union of all elements involved. 


Our January, 1928, convention period 
was three weeks. Roughly, the first week 
was given over to branch conferences. 
These did not include the salesmen from 
the branches, but did decidedly include 
not only the manager, but also the as- 
sistant manager and many staff mem- 
bers. The subordinates were sent back 
to their branch houses one by one 
throughout the convention period. They 
were returned to their desk duties just 
as rapidly as they had absorbed those 
parts of the convention which were de- 
signed to be of particular service to 
them. The second week of the convention 
was given over to group sessions, in 
which certain of our most valuable sales- 
men participated with management of- 
ficials and the ranking heads of the 
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branch houses and home office depart- 
ments. The third week included the gen- 
eral sessions and large group sessions. 
It was only in the third week that all 
our field force was in attendance. 


Six weeks prior to the convention each 
man was mailed a questionnaire covering 
forty-four main questions, with a total 
of seventy-six questions. These were 
of universal application. Four weeks 
prior to the convention each man was 
mailed a twenty-item questionnaire. In 
this he was called upon to give informa- 
tion only on topics which came immedi- 
ately and constantly before him in his 
daily field work. Reaching each man 
three weeks before the convention period, 
individual questionnaires were answered, 
based on matters on which the sales- 
man’s personal experience and qualifica- 
tions gave special weight. 


Social Program Not Neglected 


This gave time for summary and 
analysis, and yet did not collect data so 
far in advance that it might be out of 
date by the time of the actual conven- 
tion holding. 


The social side of the convention was 
simple. We felt that, apart from ar- 
ranging for exercise, the men themselves 
needed only good food, good beds and 
thoroughly lighted and ventilated conven- 
tion and conference rooms. On the other 
hand, we arranged so that their women 
folk not only were entertained, but also 
that their entertainment was not a lia- 
bility. Altogether too many times the 
salesman’s mind is distracted from conven- 
tion sessions and other activities between 
the set convention sessions, because of 
his obligations to his wife. Our program 
was so complete that the salesmen could 
know that they were not called upon in 
any way to give more than a passing 
thought to their wives, except during eve- 
nings purposely left free for that pur- 
pose. The one big social activity was 
the convention banquet, which was di- 
vided into two parts. The first was 
exclusively for our salesmen and held 
simultaneously with a dinner tendered 
by our board of directors, through their 
wives, to the visiting ladies. The second 
part of the banquet program brought 
everyone together to form the audience 
which applauded a musical play given 
by a cast drawn from both our office 
clerical force and our factory workers. 


Where the Money Is Wasted 


To those who feel that a sales conven- 
tion must be a succession of “stunts” and 
pre-arranged humorous events, I bow in 
deference, provided they will admit that 
the convention is, after all, an outing 
with a garnishment of business. But I 
maintain that with its straight-from-the- 
shoulder business sessions so arranged 
as to allow opportunity for exercise and 
insistence on the proper amount of sleep, 
we will pay dividends on the investment. 
Above all, I feel that it is an open ques- 
tion whether national sales conventions 
held at regular intervals are worth- 
while, in view of the tremendous strain 
on those at headquarters. 
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Another Phase of the Advertising Agency 
Commission Problem 


By Roy W. Johnson 


In the February issue we printed some correspondence between Mr. 
Sullivan, secretary of the Association of National Advertisers, and 
the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT concerning the campaign being waged 


by the 
agents by the publisher. 


A. N. A. to abolish the commission now allowed advertising 
In this letter Mr. Johnson, one of the fore- 


most writers in the country on advertising affairs, and for many years a 
member of the editorial staff of a leading advertising journal, presents 
a viewpoint that warrants careful consideration by sales managers. 


responsible for sales, it may well 

seem that the agitation over the 
question of advertising agency compensa- 
tion is a tempest in a teapot with which 
he is only academically concerned. With 
a store of wisdom born of experience, he 
knows that expert service of any char- 
acter is not likely to be available except 
at its market value, and what practical 
difference does it make to him whether 
he pays for it directly, on a “fee basis,” 
or indirectly through the medium of com- 
missions? He is scarcely to be blamed 
if he regards the whole matter as a 
technicality to be settled by the adver- 
tising fraternity among themselves, and 
the controversies it engenders as much 
ado about nothing. 


What Concerns the Sales Manager 


Unfortunately, however, the subject 
cannot so easily be disposed of. The 
sales executive has more than merely an 
academic interest in the question, since 
the quality of the advertising service 
which is available to him may to a con- 
siderable extent depend upon it. This 
may not be immediately apparent on the 
surface, but it is clear enough to those 
who will take the trouble to analyze the 
whole situation. What is involved in the 
proposal to “abolish” the agency commis- 
sion system is not merely the question of 
compensation for services rendered, but 
the whole system of agency “recognition” 
whereby certain standards of profes- 
sional character and ability are estab- 
lished, and the agent’s qualifications are 
subjected to at least a cursory examina- 
tion before he begins to spend his client’s 
money. At the very least, this system 
guarantees to the advertiser a certain 
financial integrity in the agent, and a 
reasonable degree of professional skill in 
his job of influencing the public mind. 
To wipe it out by the adoption of the 
straight “fee system” would simply mean 
that the field would be left wide open to 
every zealous and plausible amateur who 
chose to call himself an advertising 
agent. 

It should not be forgotten for a 
moment that the advertising agent is 
spending his client’s money, not his own. 
He is spending it for his client’s benefit, 
and the client to a large extent must 
rely upon the agent’s integrity and judg- 
ment. Does the agent know his business? 
In a,multitude of instances the advertiser 
is not equipped with the knowledge which 
will enable him to answer those ques- 
tions. He knows what the agency so- 


"as the executive who is ultimately 


licitor tells him, and he “likes” the plans 
and copy which are submitted. Beyond 
that, he can only judge by the results, 
after the money has been spent. 


He is 


putting himself in the hands of his ad- 
vertising agent almost as definitely as he 
puts himself in the hands of a lawyer, or 
an architect. But in the case of the 
lawyer or the architect, there are cer- 
tain definite professional requirements 
established by law. In the case of the 
advertising agent there is nothing of the 
sort. There is nothing in the world to 
prevent enthusiastic inexperience from 
hanging out a shingle as an advertising 
agent except the system of recognition 
which has been devised by the publishers 
as a result of the commission system. 


Nobody that I know of claims that the 
system is perfect. There are plenty of 
iniquities and inequalities observable in 
it. The magazine publishers have one 
set of standards, the newspapers have 
another, the farm papers still a third. 
Individual publishers maintain standards 
of their own. Applicants for recognition 
are not always investigated as carefully 
as they ought to be. Publishers some- 
times privately wink at practices which 
they publicly and loudly condemn. All 
of this is true. But none the less, the 
system does roughly provide that the 
man who calls himself an advertising 
agent must possess a certain background 
of experience, and must be financially re- 
sponsible to the extent of his immediate 
commitments. It is not a perfect safe- 
guard against irresponsibility, but it is 
the only safeguard that exists. And the 
“fee system,” as enthusiastically and 
somewhat intemperately urged by the A. 
N. A., would sweep it promptly into the 
discard. 


Eliminates the Bright Young Men 


It should be borne in mind that this 
system of agency recognition is today the 
only thing that prevents the inexperi- 
enced and irresponsible concern from 
competing on absolutely even terms with 
the agency which is equipped to render 
a genuine professional service. It is the 
only means we have of saying to the 
would-be advertising agent, “You must 
demonstrate a certain fitness for the 
work before you can solicit the job of 
spending somebody else’s money. We 
insist that before you undertake it, you 
must show that you have at least ordi- 
nary integrity, and some ability to make 
the advertising pay.” 

That, I submit, is a matter of some 
considerable importance, in view of the 
number of enthusiastic (and wholly in- 
experienced) amateurs who annually flock 
into the “advertising business.” And if 
the A. N. A. is going to put the commis- 
sion system out of existence, the business 
community should insist that it put 
something equally effective in its place. 
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Do You Need 3 


Good Salesmen? 


or 8 — or 15 —or 46? 


The SALES MANAGEMENT sub- 
scriber who asked us to pick fifteen 
salesmen in January has since come 
back for additional men. In six weeks, 
from an original force of eleven men, 
he has increased it to forty-six from the 
men we submitted. 


I want you to know just how I 
assisted him, for I can help you in the 
same way if you need men. 


He told me the kind of work he 
wanted them to do, his plan of com- 
pensation and the number of men re- 
quired. I called in men to my office and 
from among them chose the ones best 
fitted for his work. 


The final choosing was done by 
him. He was under no obligation to 
accept the men I recommended, but he 
did take nearly all because his judgment 
checked with mine. 


This Cooperation is FREE 
to Employers 


Practical experience of many years 
as a sales and marketing manager with 
such national organizations as the Auto- 
Strop Razor Company, and E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, plus the scientific rating of capa- 
bilities by the Merton Method, enables 
me to save your valuable time and help 
you in removing much of the gamble of 
selecting men. 


Whether or not you need more 
salesmen at this moment, I want you to 
read the typewritten manuscript of an 
address, “(How to Select Salesmen.” 


Yours very truly, 


coounrucrm 


President 
MERTON PLACEMENT ASSOCIATION 


BEVAN LAWSON, President, 
MERTON PLACEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
331 Madison Avenue, 

New York City. 

Dear Sir: 


Please send me a copy of “How to Select 
Salesmen.”’ 


Win Good-Will 
“Through Direct 
~ Mail Advertising 


The president of a great corporation has 
said: 
“The real foundation of good business is a sat- 
isfied customer, and ‘good-will’ is the only asset 
really worth while. The asset is naturally more 
valuable if it has been steadily accumulated 


over a period, but the beginning toward 
accumulation may be made at any time.” 


Holding a customer was never so important 
as it is today, and he can be held through 
intensive, systematic direct-mail appeals, 
carrying your message of helpful service, 
| with suggestions for use or resale of your 
| product. 


Retain 85% of the old customers on the 
| books and add 15% or more new customers 
| each year—here is the standard formula 
for business progress. 


Direct advertising is one of the most 
economical methods you can employ to 
attain this result. 


No matter whether you plan a million mail- 
| ing or to spend $100—whether you have a. 
| mail order problem—wish to build up good- 
| will—introduce a new product or develop 
plans for extending your market and cut- 
ting sales costs, write or call on us. 
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Advance-Rumely Schools 
Train Dealers to Sell 


ORE than 2,400 dealers and 
M dealers’ salesmen have attended 

the various schools which have 
been held by the Advance-Rumely 
Thresher Company in various parts of 
the country for the benefit of their dis- 
tributors. These schools are intended to 
teach tractor and farm machinery sales- 
manship and are conducted at the ex- 
pense of the company. 


The season of 1922-23 is the fifth year 
that these schools have been held. Be- 
ginning in December, 1922, schools for 
the present season were started in Dallas, 
and since January schools lasting about 
four days each have been held in 
Wichita, Kansas City, Omaha, Des 
Moines, La Porte, Madison, Minneapolis, 
Aberdeen and Fargo. 


This year the dealers have been au- 
thorized to invite a limited number of 
their farmer customers to attend these 
schools, the idea being that a farmer who 
attends the school will be in a much bet- 
ter position to get the most out of his 
tractor, after he has learned more about 
it, and the proper method of operation. 


Each school is managed by men from 
the factory, the various department 
heads being used as instructors. Each 
man attending the school is taught to 
tear down and assemble the various ma- 
chines made by the company. 


Local Problems ‘Are Discussed 


Each school is planned for the par- 
ticular section in which it is held. Ob- 
viously the cotton farmers around Dallas 
will not be interested in some of the 
problems that confront the wheat 
growers of the northwest, so each school 
is so planned that the dealers will return 
home with a knowledge not only of the 
machine itself, but of its application to 
the farming problems that arise in his 
own locality. 

Two carloads of material are used in 
each of the schools. There are two 
demonstrating outfits and one is in use 
while the other is being transported to 
the next school. One instructor is pro- 
vided for every ten students, so that 
personal instruction may be given each 
visitor. 

These schools have helped materially in 
keeping the factory sold up to capacity 
during times when the farm implement 
business has suffered perhaps more than 
the average. It has helped the dealers 
realize the full meaning of power farm- 
ing and given them better knowledge of 
service problems, which have always been 
the bugaboo of the power farming in- 
dustry. 

The advertising and sales promotion 
program of the company is fully ex- 
plained, so that each dealer may know 
just what he can expect from the factory 
and what he is expected to do for him- 
self. Many firms are making use of this 
plan for dealer educational work and it 
is an idea that can be developed in many 
lines that have heretofore not made use 

Perhaps it is the solution to the prob- 
lem of dealer apathy, which is primarily 
a problem of lack of proper knowledge of 
the various products sold. 


‘Trade Mark and Good Will 


Your problems answered without 
charge by a recognized authority 
on trade mark law 


Why Your Trade-Mark Registration 
Is Late 

Suffolk, Va.—Some months ago we forwarded to 
the United States Patent Office an application for 
the registration of a trade-mark but our mark has 
not yet been published in the Official Gazette. 
Can you tell us if our experience is unusual and is 
there anything we can do about it? Furthermore, 
is not our yood-will left exposed by this delay?— 
Fr. b. & ¥. 

More’s the pity, your experience is not 
in the least unusual in these piping 
times when all sellers, be their operations 
local or national in scope, seem to be ac- 
quiring the trade-mark habit as though 
in anticipation of possible legislation by 
Congress that will confer the privilege of 
resale price fixing only on trade-marked 
goods. As evidence that there are many 
in the same boat as our correspondent, it 
may be mentioned that 5,000 trade-mark 
applications await action at the United 
States Patent Office. It is simply a case 
of too big a task for the workers that 
are set to perform it. The Trade-Mark 
Division is hopelessly undermanned. It 
could use to advantage, right now, at 
least a dozen extra examiners or censors 
of new trade-marks if Congress would 
only provide them. In this jam each ap- 
plication must take its turn and it is 
usually going to mean a span of several 
months between the asking and the 
granting. 


Copyright Shake-Up Would Not Touch 
Advertising Prints and Labels 
Harrisburg, Pa.—From recent references in the 
business press I judge that there has lately been 
introduced in Congress a bill for the amendment 
of our national copyright laws which, if enacted, 
would amount to an extensive revision. Can you 
tell me would this contemplated modification of the 
copyright law affect the entry of labels and adver- 

tising prints?—-A. J. C. 

The Copyright Bill to which you refer 
and on which, by the by, no action will 
be taken for at least a year, is designed 
primarily to relieve the book trade from 
certain handicaps. It deals essentially 
with the copyright of objects classified as 
belonging to the fine arts and, as we see 
it, would have no application to copy- 
rights connected with articles of manu- 
facture. In short this contemplated 
shake-up might radically affect routine 
at the Library of Congress but should 
not cause a ripple at the United States 
Patent Office where entry is made of 
copyrightable labels and prints describ- 
ing or relating to articles of manu- 
facture. 

Lack of realization that Uncle Sam 
maintains a dual copyright system has 
caused no little confusion since an in- 
creasing proportion of sales interests 
have taken to protecting by copyright 
their posters, magazine advertisements, 
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labels, etc. The Copyright Office has 
been impelled to issue several circulars 
designed to clear up misunderstandings. 
The Registrar of Copyrights has called 
attention, for one thing, to the fact that 
the copyright law contains no provision 
under which registration can be made of 
a name, as such, to secure the exclusive 
right to use it in business of any kind. 


Individuality in Sales Mediums 
Not in Jeopardy 


Buffalo, N. Y.—I write in the hope that you will 
confirm my confidence that the conference on 
Container Simplification, which recently as- 
sembled at Washington at the invitation of Secre- 
tary Hoover, does not contemplate an effort to so 
standardize packages that individuality would be 
lost. The president of our company, who has only 
seen a brief newspaper reference to the new 
project, is apprehensive that it is an assault on 
distinctive packaging and that it would imperil 
all the good-will bound up in unique receptacles, 
wrappers, etc.—F. N. C., Jr. 


As the program has been outlined at 
the outset, the government’s efforts to 
persuade packagers of food products to 
simplify their containers certainly does 
not aim at destruction of that individu- 
ality of dress of goods which can so 
effectively symbolize good-will. On the 
contrary, Secretary Herbert Hoover said 
in opening the conference that there was 
no desire or intent to destroy individu- 
ality but merely to discourage “extreme 
individualism,” and, if possible, eliminate 
styles and sizes of containers that are 
“just barely different” and that increase 
the retailer’s insestment and slow down 
turnover without really contributing to 
the “personality” of the merchandise. 


So well is it realized at the United 
States Department of Commerce that sales 
managers will not stand for any distur- 
bance of package fashions that would 
put goods into uniform that officials of 
the Division of Simplified Practice de- 
clare that they will not even attempt 
standardization in lines such as _ per- 
fumery and cosmetics where marketers 
sell containers rather than commodities. 
What they are aiming at is much better 
illustrated by the situation in the cigar 
trade. Here are in use a number of 
cigar boxes that are just under-size or 
just over-size—not enough really to be 
noticeable to the everyday consumer, but 
just enough to play havoc when it comes 
to economizing shelf space in stores, and 
cause a loss or waste when assembled in 
shipping containers. It is the idea of 
the specialists that cigar manufacturers, 
for example, can conjure all needed in- 
dividuality by means of trade-marks, 
labels, bands, wrappers, etc., without re- 
sorting to freak boxes. 


SALES 


~-MANAGER 


} 

| 

| Our client, a successful 
corporation, outstanding 
| national advertiser, 
| marketing a product with 
| universal distribution 
among stationery, 
| jewelry, drug, and de- 
partment stores, requires 
the services of a compe- 
tentsalesmanager. Head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


Applicants between thirty 
and forty years old, with 
suecessful experience in 
selection and management 
of salesmen preferred. 


Write fully, stating salary 
| wanted. Applications con- 
fidential. 


SALES MANAGER 


Room 1201 
105 South La Salle Street 


| CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Without 
Obligation. 


You may have one of our 
Specimen Letterhead 
Folders, if requested on 
your business letterhead. 


It carries exact reprints of 
business stationery which 
other concerns are using 
to create prestige for their 
correspondence. 


Users of 5,000 or more 
letterheads will find this 
especially interesting. 


e 


Get your free copy before 
ordering new letterheads. 
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Higgins & Gollmar 


Incorporated 
Lithographed Paper Products 


30-38 Ferry Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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insure your salesmen's samples 


ALESMEN’S samples are 

valuable. They represent 
investment. Insure them 
against loss from fire and the 
risks of transportation. 


A North America Commer- 
cial Travelers’ Policy will pro- 
tect the samples of one salesman 
or the sample lines of an entire 
force, at a small cost. 


The wise sales executive and 
the efficient salesman always 
carry Sample Insurance. 


Investigate today before the 
loss of tomorrow. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


Founded 
1792 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


BBWBWBWBWBWBVBWeWeBVeeeeweeeeweeBeeeweeeweaeeaeeenaeseeseaaass ABBWBVBVeBeBenuaeBaant 


Insurance Company of North America, Third & Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Dept. X35 


Name... 
Street 
Pin hiscoupon _E, | + cae en ay eee OT State 
sieitioalinal Wants Information on Commercial Travelers’ Sample Insurance 
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Why the Gas Association 
Convention Went Dry 
By Paul H. Bruske 


days, were usually far more than 

damp. Many of the men who 
visited them have always regarded the 
occasions as a kind of annual vacation in 
which they are given an excellent excuse 
for relaxation and they have behaved 
themselves accordingly. Hotel bars laid 
in additional stocks and sometimes hung 
out signs inferring deep regret at their 
inability to serve anything but “straight” 
drinks in rapidity comporting with de- 
mand. After hours, hospitality was 
freely offered on the upper floors, by the 
various manufacturers, supplying what- 
ever trade or industry happened to be in 
session. 


The convention paper always com- 
manded the attention of a certain pro- 
portion of earnest seekers for trade wis- 
dom, but it was never crowded. 


When the country went dry, many 
conventions became notably wetter. 
Delegates provided themselves with suit- 
case supplies before leaving home. There 
was a flask on nearly every hip. The 
manufacturers’ hospitality assumed the 
dimensions of private bars. The formal 
sessions saw even less of their nominal 
following than before. Everybody took 
an honest personal pride in demonstrat- 
ing that, regardless of alleged prohibi- 
tion, hootch was to be had when you 
knew how to get it. 


Before starting for the big annual con- 
vention of the National Gas Association, 
held in Atlantic City last fall, every 
prospective attendant in the employ of 
the People’s Gas Company of Chicago, 
received a letter from one of the com- 
pany’s chief executives. 

“We are spending over $10,000 to 
send 132 of our men to the national con- 
vention,” read the letter, in effect. ‘“We 
want every man who attends to get his 
full share of benefit from this expendi- 
ture. To make this possible, the men we 
send must rigidly abstain from any form 
of liquor, while absent. 

“Employes carrying liquor enroute to 
the ccnvention automatically dismiss 
themselves from the services of the com- 
pany. 

“Employes accepting liquor during the 
convention terminate their connection by 
that act. 

“Manufacturers offering liquor to any 
of our employes will have their products 
barred henceforward from our sales 
floors. 

“We have no intention of dictating to 
our employes the details of their per- 
sonal conduct at other times but, in view 
of the expense which we are willingly 
undergoing in connection with this con- 
vention, and in view of the unusual 
temptations to which our men would 
otherwise be submitted, we can recognize 
no middle ground. 

“Instructions contained in this letter 
will be rigidly enforced, regardless of the 
position of the offender or his length of 
service with this company.” 

In almost any business enterprise, 
such a letter would have attracted con- 


ae conventions, even in the old 


Photo-Gelatin Reproductions 
help Jewel Tea Salesmen 


Let us send you samples 
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ene! 
Reproductions of be ne 
Photographs 


by the photo-gelatin process 
for catalog inserts, sales man- 
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literature offers an opportunity for ‘‘some- 


thing different” when the photo-gelatin process is 
used. Big saving in plate costs when used instead 
of halftones. 


Greetings cards, magazine inserts, price lists, an- 
nouncements, art subjects, blotters, diplomas, bird’s- 
eye views, portraits, loose-leaf inserts, postcards— 
all can be done in photo-gelatin process at a great 


saving and a striking improvement. ! Gear ff Here 


Ask for samples and tell us how many subjects you have for 
reproduction and quantity used and we will quote prices. 


Se Me SS Sl A A A A Sl A ST rhe Se ee 
—_ us samples of your present work and we will show you how to improve it and i 
still save money. | 
PHOTO-GELATIN REPRODUCTIONS, 
What We Can Do for the Sales Manager G 1082 Restewe Aves Chtenge 
Let us tell you how the Jewel Tea Company released thousands of dollars tied up in i 
salesmen’s samples, by using Photo-Gelatin Reproductions. Our work enabled them 4 . : 
to double the number of illustrations in their sales manual, yet reduce the bulk in We are interested in 
half, in addition to cutting the cost one-third. 1] 
In every activity of sales promotion work we can help you get better reproductions 1 
of your merchandise at lower costs. [ Please send us samples. 
Photo-Gelatin Reproducti —_ 
oto-Lelatin Freproduciions ft oonsan 
Photo-Gelatin Reproductions for Pictorial Advertising 
| . —_ Address 
821 Berteau Avenue : Chicago, Illinois 1 
. . « 
We can use one experienced salesman i City......... 
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IS siderably more than a passing glance. / 
| With this company, the effect was far [ 
more impressive, for it is a very old-line 
| concern in a long-established field. Many | 
| . ° of the men whom it was sending to the | 
| In OW Isp ay eas convention had been in the company’s 
employ for periods of from twenty to | 
| : | forty years. Yet every man knew the ~ 
| DEAS are vital. Ideas produce sales. A window _ ] letter meant exactly what it said, and | 
| . . . * * caies | each packed his suitcase ready to pass ~ 
display without a selling idea is merely a reminder. | @ieininies wnat Be | 
3 : r ae ° ockets went empty except in cases — 
Our clients believe in our ability to produce sales ideas. aieees they were oak ale acon | A 
It is you, who are not on our books, that we seek to convince. venient extra handkerchief. 
. Of course, the contents of the letter | tire Ss 
In our advertising, we present concrete suggestions spread through the industry Pa a a 
for various lines of business. These ideas have not previously ae pol ho. ae — recent 
been offered for sale. They are presented as an evidence of reached were the manufacturers who had was d 
our creative ability. presumably prepared for the usual round the s: 
of lavish and humid hospitality. These and t 
m preparations were radically altered, for Comp 
Thi S I, dea for Sale— none cared to incur the ban threatened lenge 
by his best customers. frienc 
to some ONE maker of Most of the larger and more powerful — 
Taleum Powder for Infants manufacturers promptly entered a rigid ee - 
dry law in their own convention instruc- senta 
tions, and backed it up by the succinct great 
statement, “Boys, it means your jobs if ages | 
you slip up on this.” ef 
: Drug 
| The Soda Fountains Were Popular | Crane 
| Then came the convention. To the | to the 
| meeting place came from all points of the cc 
the compass men who, through the long ging 
| associations characteristic of the indus- ments 
| try, knew half or more of the others by aroun 
| their first names. Old friends greeted with 
| each other in annual reunion. As an had ; 
. aid to conviviality they exchanged checks the R 
| for huge quantities of food and endless that 
g : cigars. Surreptitiously at first, later drug 
a ‘Rahy needs | brazenly, they invaded soda fountains, They 
T AS Uh oe arm in arm, and partook of liquids that be dit 
q : y - had no pre-convention prestige as bever- ficial 
| i _ ages. salesr 
1 l @ ) The convention proper opened its first signe 
ae , session to a full house and, for the first ceptir 
| | a le time in history, this condition continued Thi 
| ty through the final session. the U 
Enroute to their homes, the same de- held 
| corous conduct was the general rule. J clude 
| And the next Monday every man, so far — 
| : i . J our 
| Pictured is a rough sketch of an idea which we feel a a human, <2 oe ee - —, tribut 
| heart-string interest. Men will not understand it—mothers will. several new ideas, absorbed at the con- | wher. 
| With certain changes to make it apply directly to your product, we feel vention, which he proceeded promptly to Chica 
| it will make sales. This will be sold to the first responsible concern that put into effect in his department of and | 
accepts this display. Your order may be placed subject to approval of effort. pose 
Past: Sar raat ty Of course, it wouldn’t be the strict let- group 
ter of truth to state that nobody in at- @ S@ver 
tendance at the convention touched his interé 
lips to anything stronger than Coca- §  Sition 
| EEE -- Rant Smee Shonen. ‘| Cola. Human nature can’t be changed J 2nd ‘ 
| So a |] overnight, and habits, backed by tradi- Plain 
ART WORK—To be the work of Mildred Smith. |] tions, die struggling. Certain hardy § “ane 
CARTON—Each display packed in carton with picture of model - | spirits whose firms had not. placed 4 of thi 
window, trimmed with your product and this display. them under total-abstinence obligations men 
PRICE—3,000, $1.25 each; 5,000, 95¢ each; 10,000, 85¢ each. | brought booze, drank it and even got freely 
TERMS—2% ten days; net 30 days, F. O. B. New York. drunk. One or two of them may have in on 
done so deliberately, with a view to | ment 
stampeding the rest back into the good 4 man i 
old ways. But the total abstainers held J an og 
C ARL PERCY fast and, before the convention was §  eondit 
| over, it was pretty generally recognized | and t 
INCORPORATED | that they were right. Fr 
111 East 34th Street New York, N.Y. | nominees Ban he 
- * | “I seldom read SALES MANAGEMENT | “y 
‘‘Advertising where the goods are sold ' without getting a new idea or bringing | 
old ideas prominently to my mind.”—L. addre 
SS Gardner, Secy., Josiah Anstice & Co., Inc. | to he 
: 
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United Drug Challenge to Salesmen 


Sugar-coating the “Saturday Work” pill and making 


the men like it. 


How United Drug and Black & 


Decker put over successful sales conventions 


challenge presented the Liggett 

Drug Store managers by the en- 
tire sales force of the United Drug Com- 
pany featured the national sales con- 
vention of the United Drug Company 
recently held in Boston. The challenge 
was drawn up in legal form and included 
the signature of the Liggett Company 
and the signatures of 135 United Drug 
Company salesmen. In effect, the chal- 
lenge is the opening gun of a 1923 
friendly battle between 250 independent 
Rexall drug store managers and 135 
United Drug Company traveling repre- 
sentatives to see which will sell the 
greater amount of two-pound box pack- 
ages of candy. 


“I was sort of bragging about United 
Drug Company salesmen,” wrote Allan J. 
Crane, manager of the candy department, 
to the managers of the Rexall stores at 
the conclusion of the convention, “brag- 
ging about you and your accomplish- 
ments with Saturday candy awhile ago 
around our offices in Boston. I pointed 
with pride to the fact that our stores 
had sold considerably more than had 
the Rexall agents and said, furthermore, 
that WE ALWAYS WOULD. The 
drug company’s salesmen met in Boston. 
They heard this claim and said it would 
be different in 1923; then came the of- 
ficial challenge, signed by all of the 
salesmen, to include Saturday candy. I 
signed it on the dotted line, thereby ac- 
cepting it in your name. Was I right?” 

This was the first general convention of 
the United Drug Company that has been 
held for twenty-seven months, and in- 
cluded two sessions each day for six 
days. The salesmen were divided into 
four groups according to the four dis- 
tributing points in the United States 
where merchandise is stocked—Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis and San Francisco, 
and the entire convention except two 
sessions was conducted according to 
groups. “We find this a great time- 
saver because the men in Maine aren’t 
interested regarding many of the propo- 
sitions that the salesmen in California 
and Oregon have to contend with,” ex- 
plained H. L. Simpson, general sales 
manager, in discussing the advantages 
of this plan. It was found also that sales- 
men in groups would talk much more 
freely than when they were all together 
in one big meeting. It gave the depart- 
ment sales manager, for instance, the 
man in charge of the candy department, 
an opportunity to analyze the different 
conditions that exist in different localities 
and then try to amalgamate the troubles 
and straighten them out. He then had 
an hour with the salesmen later on. 


“I made it very plain in my opening 
address to the convention that I wantcd 
to hear from the men themselves—that 


\ HALF serious, half comic, written 


it was their convention,” said Mr. Simp- 
son. “Four weeks previous to the con- 
vention we sent out a request to the 
salesmen to write out any questions that 
they might want to ask so that we might 
have them to go over. They did this and 
it resulted in a great saving of time. For 
instance, in the toilet goods department 
we had something like 150 questions, 50 
of them regarding the same subject.” 
The convention was closed by an old- 
fashioned Christmas dinner, held at the 
Boston Athletic Association. The men 
sat at tables according to districts, and 
instead of having the ordinary type of 
dinner, it was made more homelike by 
having the turkeys served whole and 
having the salesmen carve them. There 
was also an enormous Christmas tree 
which contained presents for each sales- 


man. Before starting the program the 
sales manager read a message from 
Santa Claus stating that he knew what 
each one of the boys wanted. This was 
done so that they took no offense at the 
presents or jingles attached to each. For 
the salesman from whom it is hard to get 
a reply, he was presented with a foun- 
tain pen four feet long. The salesman 
who was a little too fond of the ladies 
received a beautiful blonde doll with a 
message. Another fellow who was 
always blowing about himself got a horn. 


“The big thing in the convention was 
the challenge,” said Mr. Simpson, “and 
we expect to keep this challenge very 
much alive during the year. We believe 
that it is going to give us a lot of extra 
business, and I have it framed and hung 
in a prominent place in my office.” 
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Two branches of the same organization fighting for sales supremacy is a healthy 
condition. Here is their fighting agreement and challenge, signed and certified. 
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Rand MSfNally Map Systems 


give quick and accurate sales information 


UESSWORK and half- 
knowledge have no place 
in the decisions of a sales man- 
ager. Your information must 
be complete and accurate. And 
it must be right at hand—lest 
opportunity slip away while 
facts are hunted and figures 
checked! 


A RAND MG&NALLY Map 
System serves you in just these 
ways! It presents in graphic, 
quickly readable form, just the 
information you need! On it 
you can lay out sales campaigns 
and tally their progress, check- 
ing from day to day the calls of 
salesmen and the results at- 
tained. Youcan indicate clearly 
the location and number of job- 
bers and _ retailers—prospects 
and customers. You can record 
the results of your advertising 
and the circulation of dealer 


helps, such as window displays 
and printed matter. 


A RAND M©¢NALLY Map 
System is inexpensive in initial 
cost and in cost of operation. It 
will more than pay for itself in 
a short time. For it simplifies 
filing, cuts out time-consuming 
detail and gives at a glance the 
desired information. A clerk 
can keep even the largest sys- 
tem up to the minute—so direct 
is it, so simple in operation. 

Every RAND ME&NALLY Map 
System—whether wall map, 
desk or wing maps—is planned 
for the job it has to do. It is 
installed in your office only 
after research by our business 
map specialists, who work with- 
out expense or obligation on 
your part. Let us devise for 
you the business map system 
that meets your needs exactly. 


adquarters 


Dept. Q-15, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Branches: New York . . Philadelphia . 


. Washington . - Buffalo 


- Boston . 


Pittsburgh .. Cleveland . . Detroit . . St. Louis .. San Francisco . . Los Angeles 


She World at your ! 


: Finger Tips 


Write for “The World At Your 


Finger Tips” 


This RAND MENALLY booklet ex- 
plains in detail many different map 
systems which have been installed to 
meet specific requirements in some of 
the country’s leading concerns in many 
different lines. “The World At Your 
Finger Tips” is full of suggestions 
which will be valuable in your own 
affairs. Write for it on your letter- 
head—it is free. 
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R. W. Procter, sales manager of the 
Black & Decker Manufacturing Com- 
pany, also gave his salesmen, at their 
recent annual convention, free reign in 
the matter of letting the salesmen them- 
selves do most of the talking. An at- 
tractive booth was erected in the center 
of the convention hall which held a va- 
riety of prize packages, varying in value 
from ten cents to several dollars. Many 
of the prizes were funny ones, while some 
were really valuable and useful. A 
subject was assigned to each prize. The 
winner of the first prize had to address 
the convention on the corresponding 
subject. The subjects were interesting 
and important and some of them ridicu- 
lous, which added a lot of enthusiasm to 
the meeting and kept the men guessing 
at all times as to who would be the 
winner of the next prize and what kind 
of a subject he would have to talk on. 
Some of the subjects were as follows: 

How to get new accounts. 

Explain the Black & Decker policy. 

Why are window displays a major 
sales factor? 

What is the best way to collect slow 
accounts? 

Why do we do missionary work? 

Why do you give sales talks to a group 
of jobber salesmen? 

What is the biggest sales help that you 
ever received from the home office? 

What is the best way to develop our 
market? 

It is interesting to see how the grave 
and the gay were combined in the fol- 
lowing list of prizes with questions 
attached. 

1. Prize—Meow Kat. 

Q.—What is the most important point 
in securing new accounts? 

2. Prize—Whistle. 

Q.—Explain Black & Decker policy. 

3. Prize—Mouth organ. 

Q.—Are blonds better than brunettes? 

4. Prize—-Mandolin. 

Q.—What is the answer to the con- 
signed stock question? 

5. Prize—Bashful lock cigar cutter. 

Q.—Why Steve and Bill make good 
movie actors. 

6. Prize—One box Nacirema. 

Q.—Why is “Carry a Sample” a major 
sales factor? 

7. Prize—Kewpie doll. 

Q.—Specifications of “Kosher” Special. 

8. Prize—One package Camels. 

Q.—Why are window displays a major 
sales factor? 

9. Prize—Banjo. 

Q.—Where do you keep your telepho1e 
numbers? 

10. Prize—One carton Chesterfields. 

Q.—What is the best way to collect 
slow accounts? ; 

11. Prize—One pair shoes and stock- 
ings. 

Q.—Why do we do missionary work? 

12. Prize—One package Camels. 

Q.—What value are stop signals? 

13.—Prize—One pair fat ladies’ hose. 

Q.—Why do you give sales talks? 

14, Prize—Hans doll. 

Q.—Why do you plan your work? 
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You Needn't Hire 


8 
A 
: An Edito [ 
ng 
= 
a provision which adds much to 


int 


RE you one of those who think 
A that they must hire an editor 
on full time if a creditable 

house magazine is to be produced? 


That idea often leads either to 
prohibitive expense or inferior 
work. 


Under our plan over thirty dif- 
ferent industries are being pro- 
vided with a complete magazine 
filled with material which is inter- 
esting to their customers and 
prospects, at a price far below 
what it would cost them to produce 
such a publication for themselves. 


You can place one of our maga- 
zines in the hands of five thousand 
people at a cost of six to eight cents 
each. 


The booklets consist of twelve or 
twenty-four pages of text matter, 
three or seven pages of your adver- 
tising, and a cover in colors. 


They are printed in type that is 
both attractive and readable and 
on a good grade of paper. In size, 
they are designed to fit the pocket, 


their effectiveness with busy 
people. 


The reading matter is designed 
to appeal to men and women as 
human beings rather than as ex- 
perts in any given line, and is the 
work of a man who reads much, 
thinks straight and backs up his 
reading and thinking with experi- 
ence as a successful business man. 


Of William Feather’s work, 
Charles J. Finger, the noted writer, 
said: “He is forever advocating 
sturdy manliness and that culture 
which comes from thought, study, 
observation and sane activity. You 
search his pages in vain for signs 
of cupidity, malice, vindictiveness 
or loose generalizations. He is 
logical, clear-headed, outspoken.” 


In addition to furnishing Mr. 
Feather’s material and printing 
the magazine complete, we will 
write the advertising without ex- 
tra charge; and, if desired, will 
mail out the booklets. 


Write us for full particulars, samples of our publications and prices 


: The William Feather Company 


? 611 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
1e. Carter G Hudson, Representatives, Room 506, 30 North Michigan Blud., Chicago, Ill. 
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ANew and Powertul Sales Aid 


Present Facts — Land Orders 


What kvery Sales Manager 
Has Been Waiting For 


— and now we have it 


By the NEW Ajax Photo-Proof 
process you can make, on short notice and 
at small expense, photographic prints of 
anything written, printed or drawn: Let- 
ters, contracts, maps, plans—anything and 
everything you want your customers to see. 


You can now make your salesmen’s 
sample books complete with proof positive 
that your service or product satisfies your 
customers. 


There is no proof so convincing to 
a new prospect as an actual letter of en- 
dorsement from a satisfied customer, and 
an Ajax Photo-Proof of the original is as 
convincing as the original itself. 


Write for samples, prices and full 


information and our booklet “Ajax— 
A New and Powerful Sales Aid.’’ 


Ajax Photo-Print Company 
35 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Sales Ammunition! 


ALES MANAGERS today are con- 
S quering the field by equipping their 

men with the “proofs positive”— 
actual photostatic fac-similes of testi- 
monials and big orders received from 
enthusiastic buyers. 


We are providing them with hundreds of copies, 
including in many cases reproductions of every 
order received. If the bulk is too great for the 
salesman’s portfolio, the copies are reduced and 
three or four arranged attractively on the letter 
size sheet. The results they are realizing from dis- 
playing this convincing proof are indeed substantial. 


SPECIAL REDUCTION FOR YOUR 
1923 CAMPAIGN 


Extended to March 31, 1923 
100 prints from any number of 


originals $18.00 
50 prints from any number of 
originals $9.50 


Any smaller quantity, each.......... 20c 


We can copy anything—in the original size, 
enlarged or reduced. Saves cost of plates and 
composition. Quicker too. 


To prove the excellence of our work, we will 
make a sample print for any ‘‘Sales Management” 
reader. Send letter or small clipping. No charge 
for sample. 


Commercial Photo-Print Co. 
45-49 William Street New York City 
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How We Taught Our Salesmen 
to Sell the Full Line 


Some departments were jammed with orders for 
‘‘leaders’’ while other departments stood virtually 
idle; how we evened up the peaks in the sales chart 


By a Specialty Sales Manager 


UR line consists of nearly two 
() hundred and fifty articles, rang- 

ing in price from a fraction of a 
cent each to as high as eighty-five cents 
each. It is possible for a good salesman 
to make a living and sell but one item. 
The average salesman in our company 
sells but a dozen or so items in a month 
—one of our very best men, whose earn- 
ings run as high as $7,500 per year, once 
sold only twenty-nine items in his best 
year. 


In the course of a year we sell every 
item we manufacture, yet an analysis of 
our business showed that we lost money 
on a surprisingly large volume of busi- 
ness simply because the manufacturing 
department never had an opportunity to 
make enough of some articles to get on 
an efficiency basis. 

One day I strolled through the factory 
and found a department foreman work- 
ing on a certain press. Two operators 
were standing by watching him. I hunted 
up the superintendent and asked him 
why it was necessary for a foreman to 
make a certain order. 

“That’s the fault of the sales depart- 
ment,” he answered. “You haven’t sent 
us an order for that item in the past 
nine months—the foreman is the only 
person on the floor who knows how to 
make it. I told him to teach our two 
best operators how to make that item if 
it took him all day.” 

I was duly mollified. I realized that it 
was the fault of the sales department. 
Going back to my desk I determined to 
find some method of grouping the busi- 


ness so that orders for certain items 
would come in groups so that a certain 
machine could be kept busy for weeks at 
a time, making the same article, using 
the same operator. 

Investigation showed that it often cost 
four or five dollars to set up a die to 
make a $30 order, on which we paid $6 
commission to the salesman. How could 
we make money if we paid out. $6 to get 
the business in direct commissions, and 
$5 for preliminary labor to get ready to 
make the order? 

If three orders came in the same mail, 
for delivery at about the same time, the 
charge for die-setting would be but $2 
on each order. If ten orders came so 
that they could all be manufactured at 
the same time, the die-setting charge 
would be but 60c per order. I made up 
my mind to get 100 orders for that 
article, so that all could be made con- 
secutively, making the die-setting charge 
but six cents on each order. 

In our house organ and letters to 
salesmen I had often called attention to 
certain items which were being neglected, 
or which happened to be particularly 
seasonable. Invariably some of the sales- 
men responded with orders, but as a 
whole the sales force went right ahead 
and sold pretty much what they wanted 
to. Their idea was that as they were 
working on a straight commission basis, 
and as long as they sold sufficient volume, 
we should not worry about what individ- 
ual items were being sold. 


That was all right from their stand- 
point, but all too often several machines 
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\ This Book 
Will Help You Sell More Goods 


The Plain Dealer’s book for 1923, “Cleveland’s Three Million Market and How 
to Sell It,” is now ready. 


In this new book, advertising executives, space buyers, advertisers and all who 
are interested in newspaper advertising, will find a fund of vital information about 
this rich market. 

The text and data are not heavy. Every statement is a qualified fact. You will 
not need any other source of information about this great Northern Ohio market of 
more than three million good people. 


It is the sort of book. that permits a very definite visualization of the consuming 
power of this rich market for ANY priced merchandise. 


You will at least want a copy for your desk and perhaps one to carry in your 
portfolio. 


Address MERCHANDISING Department 


The Plain Dealer 


Cleveland’ Greatest Salesman of ANY-priced Merchandise 


JOHN B. WOODWARD WOODWARD & KELLY R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
810 Times Building, New York 811 Security Building, Chicago Times Bidg.. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Fine Arts Building, Detroit 742 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Section of Ohio Map 


WHY NOT 


use BLUM’S COMMERCIAL 
MAPS in laying out your sales 
territory? They are the most pre- 
cise and by far the clearest maps 
which were ever issued to assist 
the sales manager as well as the 
salesman in their respective work. 
Their incalculable value is due to 
the fact that we keep on improving 
them constantly and herein lies our 
mightiest quality. 


Blum’s Commercial Atlas 


is exclusively designed for sales managers 
and shows at a glance: 

The worth while towns 

Most effective routing 

Expense of covering the territory 
Price, Linen paper, 17x22 in. - - $25.00 
Junior Edition, 12x14 in. - - - $15.00 


Wall Map of U.S. 


Our wall map gives a birds’ eye view of 
the entire country and its sales possibil- 
ities. It is especially adapted for interstate 
routing. Mounted on either linen, compo 
board or cork. Size 84x60 inches. 


Price $20 upward, according to mounting. 


Pocket Edition of U. S. Map 


showing every town from 20,000 up, 20x30 
in., 75c—29x87 in., $1.50. 


Pocket Edition 


Our pocket map is designed for the exclu- 
sive use of traveling men and shows the 
following: 

Railroad systems and distances between 
towns. 

It differentiates between main lines and 
branch lines. 

It differentiates, by means of type style, 
between towns of 25,000, 5,000 to 25,000 
and less than 5,000. 

It gives the latest population of each town 
together with a key showing the location 
of the towns. 

It gives the leading commercial hotels and 
hotel rates. 

It classifies the towns—whether they are 
industrial, agricultural, university, subur- 
ban or mining towns. 

It gives the leading industries of each town 
in the order of their importance. Price 
25c each—at Hotels und Stationers. 


Ask for Catalog 


BLUM MAP CO. 


3 West 29th Street, New York City 
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and operators would be kept busy, and 
then couldn’t fill the orders, while other 
machines would be idle for weeks at a 
time. The business was not well bal- 
anced. 


Going through our records I selected 
an item that had once been a popular 
seller, but which had been grieviously 
neglected for several years. Once or 
twice we had decided to take it out of 
the line, but every time we made up our 
minds to discontinue it, some salesman 
discovered it in his sample line and sold 
a couple of orders—just enough to cause 
us to keep it in the line. 


I went out to the factory and selected 
a young lady who worked on the press 
that formed this item. It was our num- 
ber 809. I had a picture made of the 
young lady operating the machine. 


Then I printed up a quantity of special 
letterheads with the picture at the top. 
The heading on the letter was: “Do you 
want this girl to lose her job?” 


Making the Salesman One of the Family 


The letter that went with it was as 
follows: 


“The young lady pictured above is our 
operator on Die Press No. 16. She is an 
expert in making our No. 808 Vanity 
Case. 


“But you haven’t sold one order of this 
vanity case, and unless we sell more of 
them this young lady, and her press, will 
both be out of a job. 


“If you will just sell one order a week 
for the next month, she will be kept 
busy, because I am writing every other 
salesman to try and sell at least one 
order a week of No. 809 Vanity Cases. 


“Based on the average size order this 
will mean an extra commission of $18 
every week you continue to sell one 
order. I am confident you can do this, 
without in any way interfering with or 
decreasing your regular volume of sales. 


“It is worth trying, isn’t it? We want 
to keep that press and the young lady 
busy. Let me know if you'll try to sell 
that order a week.” 


The response was unusual. All but 
six salesmen came back with orders as 
their first reply. Some of them were in- 
clined to consider it a joke, one even 
offering to find a husband for the young 
lady in case we found it impossible to 
keep her employed. That was just the 
spirit I wanted to get started. I wanted 
the men to feel that they actually had a 
share of the responsibility in operating 
the business. 


In less than a month we had enough 
business booked to keep that press and 
the young lady busy for the next four 
months. The item proved an excellent 
seller, and it is today a very profitable 
number. Every order shows a profit, be- 
cause the parts are made in large quan- 
tities and carried in stock the year 
round, and the girl that operates the die 
press has become expert in the work, 
because she does nothing else. Produc- 
tion from that press has nearly doubled. 

The next month I tried the same idea, 
twisted around just enough to give it 
novelty. I selected a certain metal form- 
ing press used in making one of our 
products. I printed a picture of it and 


told its history. As I remember, the 
letter ran something like this: “Here is 
‘Old Betsy,’ a press that has been in 
service in our plant for nearly twelve 
years and still going strong. Some of 
the highest paid men in our plant started 
in as apprentices working on this press. 
They affectionately call it ‘Old Betsy.’ 
We want to book enough business to keep 
‘Old Betsy’ busy all year.” 


Then I listed the various parts made 
on this press. I told how many parts 
per day it could make when running at 
full speed. I explained the processes, 
and told just how each operation was 
made. It was really an education to the 
salesmen disguised in an_ interesting 
manner. 


That press has been busy since that 
letter went out and many of our sales- 
men have discovered a big market for 
the item it makes. The funny part of it 
is that the salesmen liked these letters, 
whereas they formerly felt that we were 
crowding them too hard when we asked 
for sales of certain items. Now they 
often want to know what press certain 
orders are made on, or what person in 
the plant such-and-such an order will 
keep busy. 

To keep interest up I have tried the 
plan of offering a bonus on all orders 
for a certain item, provided we get a 
certain number of orders. Usually I 
put it up to the men in this form. 


Sales Plans That Reduce Prices 


“Last month we sold thousands 
of No. 786. Labor and overhead ran 
42% of the total price we received. Now 
I believe that we can cut that labor and 
overhead half in two if we sell 
thousands next month. 


“Here is what we are willing to do: 
If you sell thousands we’ll add a 
bonus of 5% to your commission checks 
on this item. In other words we’ll split 
the anticipated savings with you. 

“There is only one proviso to this 
offer, that is, don’t neglect your regular 
business. Obtain this extra business 
without losing any of the regular 
volume.” 

That item has since been reduced in 
price, and the 5% bonus made perma- 
nent, as long as the volume is maintained 
up to a certain point. 

In talking with other sales managers I 
have found that few of them are free 
from the problem of selling certain items 
in quantities sufficient to show a profit. 
It is mighty easy to let a sales force get 
into a rut and sell only a small portion 
of a long line. This saddles the best 
sellers with the burden of carrying profit- 
less items or lines, which should either 
be made to pay their own way, or 
dropped. 

My records of sales show the follow- 
ing facts: 

Total sales of salesmen. 

Total of sales, day by day. 

Monthly totals for past twenty-one 
years. 

Sales by items. 

Sales by territories. 

In checking over these records I often 
find that a certain item is being neg- 
lected by a portion of our sales force. 
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Typical residence street showing distinctive type of Philadelphia homes. 


Philadelphia—A Different Market 


Sales managers who have developed special tactics to meet 
unusual conditions in Philadelphia tell Dartnell investigator 
of plans that have built permanent business in this market 


OR a good many years Philadelphia 
h::: been the target for a generous 

share of the smoking compartment 
humor of the traveling fraternity. Sales- 
men still chuckle over the old wheeze 
about the Philadelphia mail carrier who 
was shot because he was taken for a 
Confederate soldier. Out of all this has 
grown up an opinion that is both galling 
and unfair to present-day Philadelphia. 
Campaigns have failed and others have 
succeeded in that market—as they have 
in every other. One man will tell you 
Philadelphia is one of the easiest cities 
in the country to put over a campaign. 
Another frankly advises you to save your 
money! 


Now, if Philadelphia were a purely 
commercial city, with little or no manu- 
facturing, one might accept the pessimis- 
tic point of view. But it is one of the 
greatest industrial cities of the world, 
possibly the greatest. And manufactur- 
ing cities are scarcely thought of as lean- 
ing over backward with conservatism or 
bashfulness. Is Dayton, Ohio, for ex- 
ample, a conservative, bashful com- 
munity? “My view of the Philadelphia 
market based on quite a number of years 
of experience within it, is that it is not 
as conservative as some manufacturers 
imagine or some natives would have us 
believe. 


“True, this city, like Boston, New 
York, or Hannibal, Mo., has its local 
tastes and ideas, and is big enough to 
expect them to be considered. I notice 
that most of the nationally advertised 
goods enjoy a volume of business here 
commensurate with the effort put behind 
them, and that Philadelphia is still the 


~ By Merril V. Reed 


country’s third largest market. The city 
has no outstanding peculiarities that I 
know of, unless the Philadelphia pen- 
chant for individual homes may be called 
a ‘peculiarity.’ ” 

Positive words, these. And coming 
from none other than the president of 
the Philadelphia sales managers’ club, 
Mr. John T. Watson, they carry weight. 
Further, they express the substance of 
answers given by many merchandise men 
and sales managers of Philadelphia to 
the writer’s question: “Is Philadelphia a 
conservative market? What are its 
peculiarities?” 

Mr. Watson, local sales manager for 
the National Cash Register Company, ob- 
served that in his business he covered all 
classes of retail, wholesale and manufac- 
turing business in the territory. Listen- 
ing now to the grocer’s problem, and 
within the hour to the hardware dealer’s, 
interested alike in good buying and good 
selling, cash register men get an angle 
on their market that is secured by few 
other classes of salesmen. 


“However,” continued Mr. Watson, 
“from the angle of the sales manager 
for a product to be sold over the drug 
or grocery store counter there may be 
peculiarities, if one may call them such. 
My answer to that is ‘know your market.’ 
Learn from somebody who knows how to 
approach the field, get the attitude of the 
chain and independent organizations 
through competent channels before cut- 
ting loose with any plans. Philadelphia 
is a sound market. A city that put 
almost $115,000,000 into building opera- 
tions in 1922, almost $50,000,000 of that 
into individual homes alone, is no slouch 


of a market. The home owner is always 
a good man to know, to sell to. Phila- 
delphia is full of that type. His re- 
sponsiveness to dependable advertised 
products may be expected to be good 
because he is a buyer of good merchandise 
for his home, his table and his family. 


“Most home owners are that way. Far 
be it from me to try to point the royal 
road to his heart and his pocketbook. 
But I do say that to reach him success- 
fully means to develop successful distri- 
bution first. Our dealers are as progres- 
sive as anywhere, and several of our 
dealer organizations are so good that the 
other cities are copying them. That 
sounds as though Philadelphia dealers 
are ‘on their toes’ and ready to give 
heed to the missionary salesman with a 
real product. To my mind—and I know 
many cities—this is a live field when 
properly covered.” 

What about this market, then, its re- 
sources and characteristics? 


With a population of nearly two 
million in the city proper, increased to 
nearly 3,500,000 in the trading area 
roughly outlined by a forty-mile radius, 
it has two characteristic slogans—“The 
City of Homes,” and “The Workshop of 
the World.” 

As to the former, there is no question 
but that Philadelphians do “go in for” 
their own separate homes. A swing 
around between miles of two or three- 
story dwellings, most of them of sub- 
stantial brick construction, with the 
typical porch and neat grass plot in front 
(garden space in the rear, they say, in- 
variably) will convince visitors in no 
time that here is a wonderful market for 
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food products, home furnishings, musical 
instruments, etc. Tenements and large 
apartment buildings are rare. There are 
actually in the vicinity of 400,000 sepa- 
rate homes. Moreover, 190,000 of these, 
nearly one-half, are actually owned by 
the occupants. Philadelphia was the 
original “Own-Your-Own-Home” city. 
Forty-eight per cent of the residents in 
one section owning their own homes, 
forty per cent in another. More remark- 
able, in a way, and yet explaining all this 
is the presence of 2,200 building and loan 
associations in this one city. 


A few facts will suffice to demonstrate 
the city’s claim to its title, “The Work- 
shop of the World.” Along with third 
rank in wealth and population, it is third 
in the value of manufactured products. 
It leads the country in shipbuilding, lo- 
comotives, textile products, street car 
manufacture, storage batteries, saws, 
dental instruments, talking machines, felt 
hats. The Baldwin locomotive works 
has a record of ten engines a day. Nine 
million saws a year is the record of the 
Disston factory. More than half the 
people in America ride in Philadelphia- 
made street cars. 


The Chain-Store Problem 


“Fifty miles of smoke stacks” stretch 
along the Delaware River from Trenton, 
New Jersey, to Wilmington, Delaware. 
Into this district flows hard coal from 
the north, natural gas and oil from 
northwest, soft coal from West Virginia 
and Maryland, steel and iron from Pitts- 
burgh and Bethlehem—to the tidewater 
manufacturing center and port. Phila- 
delphia workmen number over 400,000, 
and are the best paid in the country. 


A recent news dispatch tells of the 
arrival of a seller’s market in Philadel- 
phia, with a scarcity of labor, manufac- 
turers refusing orders, and margins of 
profit increasing. While some regard 
the spurt as feverish, many call atten- 
tion to the fact that buying is for actual 
needs, and not in any way speculative. 
There are steel mills in Pennsylvania 
that could employ from 100 to 1,000 more 
men, according to re- 


Recently a New York distributor stated 
that he would not think of putting his 
products in Philadelphia unless he could 
get the chain stores. It would seem that 
slighting a market with 6,000 grocery 
outlets because 1,200 chain stores could 
not be secured would be a plain case of 
reversing the telescope. For if it’s or- 
ganization one wants, note the two large 
cooperative store organizations, the 
Frankford Association with 1,100 stores; 
the Girard Grocery Company (Retail 
Grocers’ Association) with 1,500. These 
associations buy as jobbers, and with 
their large number of outlets move great 
quantities of stocks. They will not take 
on a product unless the manufacturer 
satisfies them as to his own integrity, the 
merits of his product, the adequacy of 
his advertising campaign to create a 
demand. The associations are in differ- 
ent sections of the city and do not con- 
flict. The members must live up to strict 
credit rulings, are live, up-to-date mer- 
chandisers themselves, and instead of 
being squeezed out by chain store com- 
petition, have through this organization 
increased their own strength and their 
standards of service in the community. 
A certain amount of missionary work 
can be obtained from specialty men who 
cover their respective organizations with 
a limited number of products. The 
Frankford men, four in number, may be 
hired to represent the manufacturer. 


Why Salesmen Become Confused 


There remain some 2,200 independent 
grocery stores that buy through the reg- 
ular wholesale channels. 


Of the seventy-odd wholesale grocers, 
twenty-two have organized the Wholesale 
Grocers’ Sales Company, buying on a 
cooperative basis, and operating some 275 
salesmen. They take the exclusive dis- 
tribution of certain products, which are 
then pushed by their salesmen. These 
men do not sell the Frankford or Girard 
organizations, or the chains; but do sell 
individual members of the Frankford or 
Girard associations. The remaining 
jobbers are said to be gradually develop- 
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ing business in the more distant sections 
of the trading area, where the organiza- 
tions are less in evidence. All of these 
central organizations may be sold inde- 
pendently by the manufacturer. 

There is no royal road to securing 
distribution in this network of coopera- 
tive jobbers and cooperative retailers 
which is perplexing to most sales man- 
agers. But the system tends to develop 
a higher grade of retail merchandising, 
an advantage which should be evident to 
any manufacturer who investigates. 
Truly, in no section of the market can it 
be said that either chain or independent 
grocers dominate. Rather, there is keen 
competition among all, and since all the 
central organizations seem to be firmly 
established and here to stay, sales man- 
agers should learn the ropes before going 
in. As to advertised products in the 
chains, the answer is, create a consumer 
demand and independent outlets, and the 
chains will talk business. 


More Cooperative Buying 


The drug store situation is less con- 
fusing. There are some twenty-one 
wholesale druggists; among the retailers 
only one combination, the Philadelphia 
Wholesale Drug Company, a cooperative 
organization consisting of 900 indepen- 
dent druggists, 750 of whom are in the 
city limits, practically all of them in the 
Philadelphia trading zone. This organ- 
ization has no salesmen. Its members 
can buy from the organization or from 
independent jobbers as they please. But 
the organization will not itself stock a 
product unless requested to do so by 
sixty per cent of its membership. 

In other lines, there is no problem that 
would not be duplicated in one form or 
another elsewhere. Philadelphia is 
strong for “Made in Philadelphia” prod- 
ucts. But going back to Mr. Watson, 
nationally advertised products prosper 
here much in accord with the amount of 
effort put behind them. 

“Philadelphia is a tri-state market, 
don’t forget that. While the trading 
area most conveniently worked from the 

city extends west to 


growing rapidly, 
with a membership 
of nearly 100. 


Philadelphia commands a compact, thickly populated and prosperous trading zone, 
which enables the sales manager to reach the greatest number 


of prospects at a low cost per call. 


“This market is 
one that requires an 
intense analysis. It 
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is not so much a difficult market as it is a 
different market. The methods that have 
succeeded elsewhere should not be alto- 
gether depended on to hold good in 
Philadelphia's market.” 


That was the advice of another sales 


manager, a man who has had years of 


experience in Philadelphia campaigns. 


In “Philly” Customers Are Loyal 


Considering a number of Philadelphia 
campaigns in one light or another, there 
is one which seems to characterize the 
market to the letter. There will be some 
who will disagree—but let us see. The 
campaign in question is that of Tetley’s 
Tea, a product that has been on the 
market there for thirty-odd years. Any 
campaign with such a foundation couldn’t 
very well be considered as “breaking in” 
to any market, we will admit. And yet, 
no campaign that came to the writer’s 
attention brought out so clearly the 
worthwhileness, the staying qualities, if 
you will call it that, of Philadelphia and 
Philadelphians. For after all, that is 
the most characteristic feature of this 
city, from the sales manager’s point of 
view. Not “how easy can I get distri- 
bution?” but “how long can I depend on 
this market for sales after I do get dis- 
tribution?” should be the criterion of the 
company that is planning for the future. 
For all those who are prepared to back 
up their goods to the last, Philadelphia 
is a market worth fighting for. It is a 
man’s market for stayers. 


The Philadelphia sales of Tetley’s Tea 
have been directed by Mr. A. H. Petti- 
grew for the past twelve years. It was 
under his direction that the first zone 
newspaper advertising of his company 
was tried out—so effectively that it is 
used now the country over. The sales 
force of eleven men _ considers its 
youngest member—of four years stand- 
ing—still a recruit. Several veterans 
have spent seventeen years together in 
this one market. Their job is to work 
for distribution—through continual con- 
tact with the jobbers’ salesmen, and 
through missionary work among the 
dealers with advertising matter, window 
trims, etc. 


But now for the campaign itself. Last 
year, the company in standardizing its 
package output, decided to eliminate the 
“Green Label” package and switch sales 
over to their “Orange Pekoe,” same size, 
same price. Jobbers and dealers were 
forewarned, and forearmed with new 
window displays and store signs featur- 
ing the “Orange Pekoe” package. News- 
paper campaigns were inaugurated in 
centers such as New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Baltimore, and else- 
where, bearing on the one “Orange 
Pekoe” package. In most cities, the re- 
sponse was noted very quickly. Wash- 
ington, for instance, ceased ordering 
“Green Label” and _ stocked up on 
“Orange Pekoe” almost over night. Did 
Philadelphia? Not so anyone there 
could notice it. The campaign is a num- 
ber of months old, yet Mr. Pettigrew told 
the writer that there is still a big de- 
mand for “Green Label,” although 
“Orange Pekoe” is increasing steadily 
and will soon be the dominant brand 
purchased. Sales this past year have 
established a new peak for the market. 


POSTER. ADVERTISING C2, 


You Do Not Advertise 


to SAVE Money 


You advertise to make money! 
You appropriate one dollar on a thou- 
sand dollars for advertising—then your 
object is to spend that money in such 
a way as to secure the greatest possible 


dividends. 


’+ + + 


What you want is Resu/ts. To 
the man whose first thought in adver- 
tising is to save money, we say frankly, 
‘‘Better not advertise at all.’’ But when 
an advertiser measures a dollar only by 
how many dollars it can be made to 
bring back to him we say: 


+ + + 


‘We stand squarely on our rec- 
ord. In Poster Advertising we can give 
you the maximum of physical service, 
and along with that the experience and 
advertising knowledge of the many men 
in our organization who have spent all 
of their business lives bringing success to 
Poster Advertisers. YOUR SUCCESS! 
—that is what we would like to discuss 
with you!”’ 


Outdoor Advertising Everywhere 


550 WEST 571m STREET, NEW YORK 
Philadelphia Office: 311 Weightman Bldg. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati St. Louis 
Providence Akron Richmond Atlanta 


Pittsburgh Wilmington Milwaukee 
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ROTEL ANAGEMENT 
CEMENT MARKET 
(Coatiawed) 
Loundry. 
Ove. 44,000,000 pounds 
Starch and blue ,000 pounds 
Office Equipment. 
Blotters (large) & 5,000,000 sheets 
saapessneret ‘560,000 quarts 
Igk wells .....-...065 11,000 dosens 
ls (including res- 
rant) oneeb, oi doten: 
Writing Paper 1,100,000,000 sheets 
Room Supple 
Bath Mats . 3,000 
Bed Pads 33,000 dosens 
Blankets (on basis of 

twin bed equipment) 55,000 dore: 
Bottles (vacuum) .... 65,000 
Brooms (rooms only) 55; 

Cleaning Po 27,500,000 pound: 

Cuspidors (china) + 44,000 

Drinking Gl 110,000 dozei 
jatches— 

Paper Matches— 

(80 individual pack- 
ages) .....-. 4 7,150,000 boxes 

Safety Matches ... 7,700,000 boxes 

Large Matches ... ,000 boxes 
Pillow Cases (on basis 

of twin bed equip- 

MEUERD cenccesee . 770,000 doren: 
EE wpingsovvsvens 165,000 gros: 
Razor Regs ° $50,000 dozens 
Sheets (on basis of twin 

bed equipment) @ 385,000 dozens 
Soap (Guest) ........ 440,000,000 pieces 
Toilet Paper— 

(1,000 sheets each). 14,300,000 packages 
Towels (all kinds) .... 1,980,000 
‘Trays (ash) (china) .. 220,000 dozens 

Figures from Howert) & Rowertd 
wu 


five questions are what every advertising man 

wants on any market. We have spent a year 
getting this information on the country’s fourth in- 
dustry—_the hotel market. 


r \HE correct and complete answers to those 


It is now contained in a pocket size, 64-page 
Sales Manual---just off the press. It was prepared for 
the sales forces of our advertisers—those who already 
appreciate the importance and immensity of this 
billion dollar field. 


It is available to others who want the answers 
to those all-important questions as they apply to the 
hotel industry. It is authoritative. 


342 Madison Avenue IO WISIL R. D. Smith, Western Manager 
New York City MANAGEMENT 20 E. Erie St., Chicago 


Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman, Pacific Coast Representative 


Mail this Coupon for Sample Copy to 
Ahrens Publishing Co., Ine. (Nearest Office) 


Name 


Company......... sass heaoabevapsctonteatennees vesbessvinvesiticecat eee sti eh Se MERA Eee OO A Seen eee 


Address ..... 


City 


“The comparison between Washington 
and Philadelphia is a logical one,” ex- 
plained Mr. Pettigrew, “for in both 
cities we are dealing mostly with the 
established residents, not transients. It’s 
just that Washington seems to take to 
new things quicker. But Philadelphia, 
once satisfied that a product is satisfac- 
tory, hangs on and continues buying. 
That’s why Philadelphia is such a worth- 
while market. Your dealers and jobbers 
are on their toes, and will stock new 
products that appear to have merit. But 
consumers take their time about new 
products. A manufacturer need not 
worry about his sales in Philadelphia 
falling off over night while he is tending 
to business elsewhere, providing he has 
once made the grade, satisfied them that 
his product is what they want, and keeps 
them interested.” 


Ads Bring 100% Distribution 


In March, 1922, the E. T. Browne Drug 
Company of New York put a trial cam- 
paign for “Nips” into Philadelphia, using 
rotogravure space and a force of two 
specialty men. “Nips,” small glass tubes 
containing individual applications of im- 
ported French perfume, are sold through 
the usual drug store channels. The pur- 
pose of this campaign was to introduce 
a new size and package, following a 
rather spotted distribution of the former 
style. Since the campaign was a brief 
one, it is not claimed as an unparalleled 
success by those in charge, but it did 
demonstrate the cooperation of the Phila- 
delphia drug and department store out- 
lets to such an extent that another more 
extensive campaign will be put on this 
year. Further, it proved that Miss 
Philadelphia is not a fickle soul, whose 
favor can be won by a short courtship. 


Mr. Fred McIntyre, who was in charge 
of the sales work during the campaign, 
told of the excellent cooperation given by 
the drug jobbing trade. No free goods 
were offered as a premium to stock 
“Nips.” No window displays were avail- 
able. But practically 100% distribution 
was secured in drug stores, department 
store perfume counters, fashionable 
hotels, high class specialty shops, and 
beauty parlors. One drug chain, the 
Evans Stores, gave especially good co- 
operation in the way of counter display 
and window decorations. 

The Nipola Corporation has _ been 
formed in New York to take over the 
further merchandising of “Nips,” includ- 
ing the vending of ten-cent packages in 
a new form of slot machine. A. J. 
Crowley, who is in charge of sales and 
production, states that Philadelphia will 
have a prominent part in the new mer- 
chandising plans. 

Mr. Robert Beatty, of Moylan & 
Beatty, speaking of the recent campaign 
that put Dairymen’s League Milk, of 
Utica, N. Y., on the Philadelphia market, 
emphasized the importance of personal 
selling in this entire territory. He, in 
common with other brokers, warned out- 
side manufacturers of food products 
against any and all expectations of get- 
ting quick, easy results in Philadelphia. 
But he insisted that two criticisms com- 
monly made against the market—lack of 
dealer cooperation and failure of the 
consumers to respond to campaigns for 
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Each warehouse company named 
below is a leader in the industry; 
of proven integrity and responsi- 
bility. Each serves a_ distinct 
distributive district in the very 
best way: 


BIRMINGHAM 

Harris Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
CHICAGO 

Currier-Lee Warehouse Co. 
CLEVELAND 

Ninth Street Terminal Warehouse Co. 
DENVER 

The Weicker Transfer & Storage Co. 
EL PASO 

International Warehouse Co. 
FORT WORTH 


Binyon-O’Keefe Fireproof Storage Co. 


HOUSTON 

Binyon Terminal Warehouse Co. 
KANSAS CITY 

Central Storage Co. 


LOS ANGELES 
Union Terminal Warehouse Co. 


LOUISVILLE 
Louisville Public Warehouse Co. 


NEW YORK 
Bush Terminal Co. 


OMAHA 


Gordon Fireproof Warehouse & Van Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
PORTLAND 
Oregon Transfer Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
San Francisco Warehouse Co. 
ST. LOUIS 
S. N. Long Warehouse 
ST. PAUL—MINNEAPOLIS 
Central Warehouse Co. 


hy does 
A Letter Carrier 
Do This — 


instead of running out im- 
mediately with each letter 
as it is handed him? 


We thought so, too. 


Then why do so many manufacturers ship each 
order separately instead of combining those for 
certain territories into pool cars? 


The time is cut three or four days by so doing. 
The money-saving is from ten to fifty cents a 
hundredweight—sometimes more. Damage claims 
are reduced; astrays practically eliminated. 


“All very nice,” you say, “but who’s to see that 
ten or twenty customers, a hundred miles apart, 
are to get their orders? I can’t send my shipping 
clerk with every car.” 


This is done by the warehouses associated with 
us. The cost is nothing in most cases. The differ- 
ence between pooling orders and shipping them 
separately pays for the service, and leaves a nice 
extra profit. 


A fully-informed man will call at your request 
and go into the details of this’method. 


Distribution Service, Inc. 


123 W. Madison St. 
Chicago 


100 Broad Street 
New York 
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(The Interurban Terminal Station) 


Indianapolis is the retail trading center for 
a territory extending outward in all directions 


for nearly seventy miles. A concentrating 
network of interurban railways brings this 
business into the city. In this territory out- 
side of Indianapolis The News has 45,000 
circulation in the better homes. Your prod- 
uct should have the influence of The News 
back of it in this rich territory. Write for your 
copy of the 1923 Indianapolis Radius Book. 


The Indianapolis 


NEWS | 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
DAN A. CARROLL, J. E. LUTZ, 
150 Nassau St. The Tower Bldg. 


Branch Manasers Wanted 


Write OF ORMAWAN KARDEX co. 
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new products—were true only when cam- 
paigns were incorrectly keyed to Phila- 
delphia conditions. The personal rela- 
tion of broker or local representative to 
the jobbing trade, and of salesmen to 
dealers, he considered fundamental. 


Since other food men characterized the 
Dairymen’s League Milk campaign as a 
complete success, it is interesting to note 
that with a force of eight specialty men 
the entire Philadelphia trading area from 
Reading, Lancaster and Easton to south 
Jersey was covered in six months, and in 
the face of a down market. At the start 
of the campaign, the entire crew of eight 
men were brought into Philadelphia. At 
the present time, four are working the 
city, and one man covers each of the 
four centers mentioned above. Advertis- 
ing consisted of newspaper and window 
display campaigns. 


The Experience of a Baking Company 


While any number of campaigns have 
been put over in Philadelphia with the 
aid of poster advertising and painted 
boards, perhaps that of “Tastykake” is 
about the most recent. The Tasty Bak- 
ing Company, having been in business 
for over ten years, was not faced with 
the problem of an outside manufacturer 
and his new product. Rather, theirs was 
the problem of getting quick response 
from consumers. Not merely creating 
an appetite for “Tastykake” but increas- 
ing this appetite continuously to keep 
pace with baking facilities. 

“Tastykakes” jumped to almost im- 
mediate popularity. It was found that 
increased sales in certain flavors and 
kinds were sure to follow poster changes. 
For instance, when an illustration of 
chocolate “Tastykakes” went up, that 
style of cake was bound to top the sales. 
Now the company provides for this de- 
mand by switching their production to 
accord with the poster schedule. 


“Philadelphia has often suffered from 
insufficient planning in national cam- 
paigns,” asserted one merchandise man 
who has had long experience in the 
market. “On account of its proximity to 
New York, it is apt to get a small ap- 
propriation that will not carry the ad- 
vertising over a sufficient period. That, 
coupled with a lamentable ignorance of 
the market makes a combination that will 
floor the sales manager and his best 
products. As a matter of fact, I would 
consider Philadelphia one of the best 
try-out markets in the country. When it 
is sold, furthermore, it will stay put.” 


The city has been variously divided for 
merchandising purposes into all the way 
from ten to fifty districts, all of them 
routed by the newspapers to aid manu- 
facturers’ salesmen in all lines. 


Camden, New Jersey, just across the 
Delaware River, has a population of 
116,000, and is closely associated with 
the development of Philadelphia, one of 
the important cities in the trading area. 
Wilmington, Del., has a population of 
110,000, and Trenton, N. J., 119,000. 
There are also ten towns with popula- 
tions of more than 10,000 each; and 337 
smaller towns. 


“SALES MANAGEMENT is 100% with me, 
and I would not be without it.’”—W. A. 
Staving, Hercules Powder Company. 


eq Why the L.C Smith 
sete Cuts Better Stencils 


The cutting of stencils for duplicating machines 
is a precise and difficult operation. 


There are several reasons why the best results 
are obtained on an L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter. 


The carriage is rigid and is not shifted for 
capital letters. Ball bearing construction through- 
out eliminates vibration and lost motion. 


Equally important is the exclusive feature of 
interchangeable platens, making it possible for the 
operator to use a platen of the correct hardness for 
clear, sharp stencil cutting. 


It also allows the operator to clean off all dirt 
and moisture from the platen, the feed rolls and the 
metal parts of the paper feed, without the aid of a 
mechanic. 


On machines where the platen is not removable, 
the surface of the platen soon becomes worn, pitted 
and uneven, making it impossible to cut a clear 
stencil. 


The L. C. Smith is the ideal machine for stencil 
cutting. 


Send for free catalog. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Factory and Home Office: Syracuse. N. Y. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
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An important conference 
was recently held to decide 
what could be done to re- 
habilitate a sick business. 
Sitting around the table were three bankers, several 
officials of the company, as well as the credit man- 
ager, the purchasing agent and the factory manager. 
The one man who could be of the most help was not 
there. The bankers had decided that as the meeting 
had to do with the conservation of resources, it 
would not be necessary to have the sales manager 
present! 


This group of bankers held an opinion which we 
are sorry to say is all too prevalent among business 
men. They still think of the sales manager as a 
super-optimistic salesman, whose main value to the 
business lies in being able to put over an occasional 
sale, write “‘pep” letters to salesmen and carry his 
overhead by keeping down salesmen’s expense 
accounts. True, this impression is not nearly so 
widespread as it used to be, but a lot of selling re- 
mains to be done before the sales manager will fully 
come into his own. 


One More Reason for 
a National Association 
of Sales Managers 


If all that a national association of sales managers 
accomplished was to get together once a year, and 
through the publicity given to their convention, 
prove that the sales manager was a thoughtful stu- 
dent of distribution, and that he was seriously at 
work cutting the cost of selling, the effort would be 
well worth while. Advertising men, credit men, 
purchasing agents, factory managers and nearly 
every executive group have made themselves a more 
powerful factor in business through organization. 
Yet the sales manager, in whose hands the destinies 
of a business are placed, sits by and says, “It isn’t 
practical.” 

sanitaire 


It is stated that the J. C. 
Penny chain will open one 
hundred new stores this year. 
The managers for these stores 
are now being trained in established stores, and just 
as fast as the men qualify Penny will set them up in 
business under the supervision of their present man- 
agers. Under the Penny plan the store manager 
holds one-third interest in the store, the manager 
who trained him holcs a third, and the other third 
is held by Mr. Penny personally or one of his asso- 
ciates. Much of the success of the Penny enterprise 
can be credited to this simple partnership arrange- 
ment, which makes every clerk a potential manager, 
and every manager a potential chain operator. 
Contrast these working conditions with those of an 
average department store. What do we find? A 


When Chain-Store 
Opposition Grows 
Serious 
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system of compensation and promotion that dulls 
initiative and encourages indifference. A clerk who 
has ideas seldom succeeds in bringing himself 
beyond the notice of his immediate department man- 
ager, too often a man who mistakes suggestions for 
interference. To go over his department manager’s 
head is to invite disaster. So after a few attempts 
to get recognition for his ideas, the clerk gives up in 
despair and settles down to make the best of a bad 
situation. Is it any wonder that a Penny manager 
in Mansfield, Ohio, had more than two hundred ap- 
plications from department store workers for a 
position as section manager in his store? Is it any 
wonder that every department store clerk with red 
blood in his veins is biding his time until he can get 
a berth in a Penny store, where initiative is re- 
warded and ideas invited? Is it any wonder that 
selling costs in a Penny store are half what they are 
in most competitor’s stores? Is it any wonder when 
Penny wanted to raise capital he was able to float 
a preferred stock issue in two days? Is it any won- 
der that Penny’s success is leading him into the 
manufacturing field, and that even now he is plan- 
ning several factories? There is only one way to 
check this kind of a chain-store enterprise and that 
is by correcting the conditions which make its 
growth possible. It is the sales manager’s job to 
awaken the independent dealers, and to get them to 
stop talking and start doing something. 


ees 


Purchasing Agents The National Association of 
to Limit Time Spent Purchasing Agents has em- 
Seeing Salesmen barked on an amusing cam- 

paign to conserve the time of 
its members. The plan is simple. Four hours of 
the day will be set aside for the purpose of seeing 
salesmen. If a salesman calls out of those hours he 
will not be seen. Thus the purchasing agent will 
not be interrupted while he is writing important 
letters asking for quotations and following up 
orders. It is hoped that after those concerns in the 
association have adopted it, outside concerns will 
take up the idea, so that in a few years it will be a 
a national custom, like prohibition and poker. But 
what of the salesmen? They naturally won’t object 
to having their working hours cut in half—the 
extra rest will come in handily. There will be just 
that much longer to linger around the office in the 
morning and fumble with the morning’s mail. 
There will be just that many more hours each day 
that can be spent basking in the sunshine of the 
pretty stenographer’s smile. No, we can think of 
some salesmen who would almost welcome the idea. 
There is only the purchasing agent’s boss to be con- 
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sidered, and, of course, he doesn’t matter. When all 
the salesmen selling purchasing agents operate on 
the four-hour-day plan, a product that now costs 
ten cents to sell, will cost twenty cents. But we 
imagine the purchasing agent’s employer will cheer- 
fully pay these higher prices, because look at what 
he is saving in his purchasing department. Where 
the purchasing agent used to write ten letters a day, 
he can now write twelve—perhaps even fifteen. 
What is a few thousand dollars a week more for 
materials when he can thereby so greatly increase 
the efficiency of his purchasing department! 
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Isn’t It Time to 
Stop Stealing Each 
Other’s Business? 


During the last few weeks 
some nine hundred-odd letters 
have been entered by sales- 
men in the sales-story contest 
conducted by the publishers of this magazine. Out 
of these nine hundred letters fully one-third had to 
be thrown out because they told of stealing business 
instead of going out and creating orders where none 
previously existed. It seems incredible that men 
who would not think of pirating another man’s 
ideas—much less his property—point with pride to 
stealing another man’s customer. What is even 
more amazing, sales managers encourage this kind 
of salesmanship, and make no effort to divert the 
salesman’s energies and talents into business-creat- 
ing channels. This everlasting switching of accounts 
is responsible for most of our excessive selling costs. 
Sales managers ought to realize that a salesman who 
gets his business that way is a liability to society. 
He creates nothing. He returns nothing. He is an 
economic ‘“‘deadhead’”—a prime cause for the high 
cost of selling. 
eee! ) eens 
The Fallacy of 


Building a Business 
on a Price Basis 


The air is filled with rumors 
as to what is happening to the 
Oliver Typewriter Company. 
Some say the banks are tak- 
ing the business over, others that they have been 
bought out by Felt & Tarrant. Still others that the 
company is going to bring out a standard basket 
machine. Like most rumors this is probably only 
talk. But we do know that the company is now 
in the throes of reorganization, that several of its 
directing officials have resigned, leading to the con- 
clusion that its cut-price policy has failed. While 
it would hardly be fair to place all the troubles of 
this concern at the doorstep of its price-advertising 
and price-policy, its difficulties serve to emphasize 
a fundamental in business-building which is too 
often overlooked—namely, that even the ablest sales- 
men and the ahlest management cannot make a 
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success of a business where the appeal is to price 
alone. Occasionally some business will spring up, 
spend large sums for advertising, and outwardly 
appear to be successful. But the backbone of satis- 
fied customers is not there. The low price is soon 
forgotten, and the customer gradually begins to feel 
that he made a mistake. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously his resentment spreads to the other party 
in the transaction. This process repeated a thou- 
sand-fold soon builds up sales resistance that even 
the most modern methods cannot combat. Success 
is not a case of “how cheap can we sell it” but “how 
good can we make it.” 
nee) eee 

The Sales Manager’s Here is one salesman’s 
Responsibility for non-essential expense for 
Non-Essential Expenses one day: While dressing 

in the morning the phone 
girl calls and says there is a special delivery letter. 
“Send it up,” he says. Gives the boy twenty-five 
cents. Tips fifteen cents for breakfast. Tips 
twenty-five cents for luncheon. Likewise twenty-five 
cents for dinner. Tips porter twenty-five cents for 
buying ticket and Pullman space. Checks out right 
after dinner. Porter takes baggage out of room. 
Twenty-five-cent tip for porter. Bellhop puts bag- 


gage in taxi. Another twenty-five cents. Taxi ride 
to station amounts to eighty cents. Gives driver a 
dollar bill saying, “Keep the change.” Red caps 


swarm upon him. One gets his sample case and 
personal bag. On the train he gives the red cap 
twenty-five cents, making a total of $2.10 unneces- 
sary expense for the day. Next morning he starts 
the day with a generous tip to the porter who has 
rubbed off his shoes, taken his bag off the train and 
“brushed him off.” 

It is true that much of this service is used and 
appreciated by the average salesman. But in many 
hotels it has been carried to the nth degree. It is 
harassing to find some bowing, palavering, over- 
attentive flunky in your path and dogging your 
steps at every turn. The salesman who carries a 
heavy grip all day long finds no need for a bellhop 
to carry his grip to the elevator. 

Sales managers who make trips through the terri- 
tory with their salesmen often set a bad example. 
They tip lavishly. They demand a world of service. 
They plant extravagant ideas in the salesman’s head. 
If all this elaborate network of non-productive help 
in hotels, on trains, in stations and elsewhere went 
unpatronized they would go to work running punch 
presses, or sweeping streets, where most of them 
belong. Encourage the cafeteria idea, and help our- 
selves, thus lopping off an ever growing item of 
traveling expense. 
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All of these, and many others, are successfully sold to the textile industry 
through concentrated effort, including advertising in Textile World. 
In fact, this list has been extracted from Textile World’s index: 


Ash Handling Equipment Disinfectants Lighting Fixtures Safety Devices 
Belting Drills (Electric) Lockers (Steel) Sanitary Equipment 
Blowers and Blower Drinking Fountains Lubricants Saws 

Systems Dynamos Lumber Scales 
Boilers Electric Fans Motor Trucks Sirens 
Boxes _ Elevators Oil-Burning Equipment Superheaters 
Brooms Engines Packing Swimming Pools 
Brushes Exhaust Fans Paints Tables and Benches 
Castings (Iron) Fences (Wire, Iron) Paper Boxes Tanks 
Clocks Flooring (Wood) Perforated Metal Transmission Machinery 
Coal Fuses Plumbing Supplies Trucks (Mill) 
Couplings (Shaft) Gears Portable Elevators Typewriters 
Cranes Labels Pulleys Welding Apparatus 
Desks Lamps Pumps Wrenches 
It is a part of our business to furnish sales data, market surveys R 
and similar information to those who are contemplating this 
highly specialized market. 
This service costs you nothing and may open the door to a 7 
new outlet. 
Ask us for a “ Preliminary Report” on the possibilities “h 


of selling your product to textile mills. 


Over 850 industrial advertisers are now using 
Textile World. 60% of these sell to other 
industries as well as to textile mills. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘Selling to Textile Mills’’ 
We have a few copies left 


Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co. g 


334 Fourth Avenue New York 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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Can You Find Yourself 


in this list of products which Textile Mills buy? 
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Personal 
Items 


COMPLIMENTARY 
TO 


SALES EXECUTIVES 


BEN B. GEORGE, for many years one of GEORGE GLEASON, formerly manager of 
the sales managers of the Procter & power sales for the Western Electric 
Gamble Distributing Company, Cincin- Company, Chicago, has been made sales 
nati, has resigned to become general manager for the Chicago branch; and E. 
manager of the Paradise Spring Com- W. ROCKEFELLER, formerly supply sales 
pany, Brunswick, Maine, with executive manager at New York is now assistant 
offices in Cincinnati. JOHN J. BURCHE- general sales manager at the company’s 
NAL, president of the Paradise Spring New York offices. 
Company, is also a vice-president and di- 
rector of the Procter & Gamble Company. H. B. GRIFFIN has resigned from the 


Light Manufacturing & Foundry Com- 
pany, Pottstown, Pa., and has returned 
to the Doehler Die Casting Company of 
Brooklyn as vice-president in charge of 
sales. His headquarters will be in De- 


A set of high-grade lead 
pencils with YOUR 
NAME STAMPED IN 
GOLD sent with sam- 
ples of Round Publicity 
Pencils showing our 


O. V. BORDEN has been named sales 
manager for the Southern Mill & Manu- 
facturing Company, Tulsa, Okla. He will 
have charge of the sale of sectional and 


portable lease houses designed especially oo new F aragraphic Proc- 
for the oil industry. Mr. Borden has re- : 

signed as secretary-treasurer of the Mid- CHARLES H. NEWMAN, having recently ess, to introduce 
Continent Purchasing Agents’ Associa- severed his connection with the Collin 

tion. ‘County Mill & Elevator Company, Mc- 


Kinney, Texas, as sales manager, is now 
. general manager of the Burrus Mill & 

P HILIP W. LENNEN, for fifteen years Elevator Company, Fort Worth, Texas. 
with the Royal Tailors, Chicago, has re- RR Jy Warton succeeds Mr. Newman at 


signed to join Erwin, Wasey & Company, the Collin County Mill & Elevator Com- 
Chicago advertising agency. For twelve 


PENCIL 
ADVERTISING 


years Mr. Lennen was sales and adver- a 

tisting manager, and for the past three ; , 

years was vice-president and chairman of C. B. VooruHiIs has retired from active - : 

the executive committee. service with the Nash Motors Company, The: National Personal 


Kenosha, Wis., for which he has been 
vice-president and director of sales. Mr. 
C. K. WOODBRIDGE is president of The Voorhis has been in charge of Nash sales 
Dictaphone Corporation, New York, re- since the company was organized, and be- 
cently organized to take over the Dicta- fore that time was general sales man- 
phone department of the Columbia ager for the Oakland Motor Car Com- 
Graphophone Company. Mr. Woodbridge pany. Eart H. McCarty, who has been 
for five years has been the head and _ sales manager for the past year, succeeds 
sales manager of the Dictaphone organ- Mr. Voorhis. 
ization, and is now secretary of the 
American Society of Sales Executives. The Allied Paper Mills, Kalamazoo 
L. C. STOWELL, formerly sales promotion Wie lane che & G. GM AN presi- 
manager of the Dictaphone organization, _ dent * succeed ARTHUR L. PRATT. who 
is now Secretary and assistant to Mr. has been made chairman of the board of 
Woodbridge. directors. Mr. Gilman was formerly 
vice-president and general manager. 


Appeal Medium 


A copy of ** Pencil 
Advertising,’ just 
off the press, will be 
found interesting 
and instructive. 


The Chappelow Advertising Company 
of St. Louis has opened a district office 
in Cincinnati under the management of 
CHARLES W. Moss, who, for four years 
has been secretary and sales manager of 
the Paradise Spring Company of Bruns- 
_ wick, Maine, with executive offices in 
Cincinnati. 


FARRAR-PRATT, Inc. 
552 Seventh Avenue New York 


Recent changes in the executive control 
of the Cutler Desk Company of Buffalo 
are: CLIFFORD A. CUTLER becomes presi- 
dent and general manager; CHARLES L. 
KELLER, vice-president and secretary in 
charge of sales; and RAYMOND BISSELL, 
treasurer. 1 | as ee er 


TT OO OTT) 


Fred Millis, Inc., Indianapolis advertis- 
ing agency, has elected DoN U. BRIDGE 
first vice-president. For five years Mr. 
Bridge has been merchandising manager 
of the Indianapolis News. 


Harry L. Post, a member of the sales 
organization of the Seiberling Rubber 
Company, Barberton, Ohio, since its in- 
ception a year ago, and formerly asso- WITH 
ciated with both the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company and the B. F. Goodrich 

W. C. Hayes has been appointed as- Company, has been made vice-president | appress 
sistant eastern sales manager for the and sales manager of the company, fol- Pe aie Ry 
Wahl Company, manufacturers of Ever- lowing the death of IRvinc R. BAILEY, 
sharp pencils and Wahl pens. which occurred early in January. 
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POSITION 


After twenty years of Advertising and Sell- 
ing experience, embracing Ideas and Copy 
for over eighty different lines of business: 


There is so much more to learn 
about the things of which we 
know the most that what we do 
know is but “Slivers and Chips.” 


PS) 

ae of ee fates ee". 
Berth ocom 10 tegiven 

<e 


Actua size of 16 pages— 
made to fit the vest pocket. 


Choice bits of philosophy gathered from 
here and there, of especial interest to those 
connected with the departments of Adver- 
tising and Selling. Free to business execu- 


tives only. Issued as often as our clients 
will grant us the time to write the copy. 


CANNON 
ADVERTISING SERVICE 
COMPANY 


Ideas Copy and Layouts Illustrations 


210 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 
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How the Upson Company 
Solves Vacation Problem 


mares of unshipped orders, mis- 

carried instructions, and_ stupid 
letters to valued customers written by 
substitutes during vacation period will 
be interested in the plan put into effect 
by W. H. Upson, Jr., of the Upson Com- 
pany of Lockport, New York, last sum- 
mer when the entire personnel of the 
company went on a two weeks’ vacation, 
all at the same time. 

From July 23rd to August 7th the 
Upson Company mills and offices were 
closed for a general vacation. With the 
exception of a skeleton office force, main- 
tained to answer telegrams, look after 
rush orders, and other emergency mat- 
ters, and a few men in the mechanical 
department of the plant who were kept 
on duty for repairs which could not be 
made while the plant was running, 
everyone took a vacation. 

In a letter to SALES MANAGEMENT, W. 
H. Upson, Jr., secretary and treasurer of 
the company, says, “The plan was re- 
ceived with unusual response from the 
trade and indications are that it will 
become an established custom, not only 
with the Upson Company, but with many 
other industries as well.” 

“Preliminary paving the way for 


on managers who have night- 


’ smooth running, during the two weeks 


in question, was relatively simple. A 
letter was mailed to the trade announc- 
ing the vacation. It urged that stocks 
be checked up, and orders anticipated by 
at least thirty days. Cooperation in 
limiting correspondence to imperative 
matters was also sought,” says Mr. 
Upson. 

A supply of cards to notify correspon- 
dents of the vacation were printed up, so 
that every letter received during the va- 
cation period could be answered with 
this card. It merely notified the corre- 
spondent that the letter would be an- 
swered following the vacation period. 

Ten days prior to the vacation period 
a four-page mimeographed letter was 
sent to all employees with the idea of 
selling them on the new vacation plan. 

Companies who plan to adopt this 
method of giving vacations will do well 
to announce it not later than April, for 
many employees begin planning their 
summer vacations that early, and much 
annoyance will be saved if the plan is 
announced early enough to eliminate 
complaints of those who will claim to 
have planned a vacation at some time 
other than the time selected for the gen- 
eral vacation. 

Mr. Upson says, “The average vacation 
period results in great annoyance, confu- 
sion, extra work for others, and irritat- 
ing mistakes during the entire summer, 
from June to October. Vacation, in fact, 
is hardly a vacation for the office, be- 
cause while others are absent, those on 
duty are obliged not only to do their 
own work, but the work of someone else. 
Then, when the person on vacation gets 
back, he finds an accumulation of details 
which he must hurry to clean up. This 
takes the joy out of vacation, whereas 
we should all come back refreshed and 
take up our work where we left off.” 
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Chicago Sales Executives Form 
New Association 


New Luncheon Club plans to discuss only prac- 
tical problems of sales managers. Out of town 
executives invited to visit Friday noon meetings 


prominent sales executives of Chi- 

cago there has been organized the 
Sales Executives’ Association of Chicago, 
which holds promise of becoming one of 
the leading sales managers’ clubs of the 
country. 


It is a luncheon club and meetings will 
be held every other Friday. For the 
present the meetings are being held at 
the Morrison Hotel. 


Chas. A. Dostal, district manager of 
the Westinghouse Lamp Company, in 
speaking of the new club says, “The 
present and the future in business is in 
the hands of the sales executive, because 
we are in a period of intense competition 
—more pronounced than ever before, and 
the need of a club where working sales 
managers—men in charge of salesmen, 
can gather and discuss common problems 
was never more apparent. We want 
men in this association who come to give 
as well as take. Frankly, we are going 
after men who will take an active part 
in the work of the association, and who 
will not sit back and ‘let George do it.’ It 
is hoped that we can soon begin to take 
in the higher type of salesmen and thus 
recruit new material for sales executive 
positions. Never before in the history of 
business has there been such a crying 
need for men—men who can sell, and 
men who have sales executive ability. 
One of the purposes of this club will be 
to help and develop men of that type.” 


| Ok the leadership of several 


Purposes of the New Organization 


Mr. Dostal was formerly active in the 
St. Louis sales managers’ organization 
and it was he who began the work of 
organizing the new Chicago association. 


Quoting from the constitution of the 
new club we find the following outline of 
purpose: “The purpose of this organ- 
ization shall be the mutual improvement 
and constructive development of the re- 
spective sales organizations of member 
companies. This purpose shall be ac- 
complished by periodical meetings for the 
open discussion by sales executives of 
sales organization problems.” 


As to who is eligible we find the fol- 
lowing: “The membership shall consist 
of approved firms operating their own 
sales organizations with main or district 
headquarters in Chicago and suburbs. 
Member firms shall be represented at 
regular and special meetings of this as- 
sociation by their respective sales man- 
agers or other executives in charge of, 
or interested in, general sales work.” 


Another innovation which the new as- 
sociation is putting into effect is a series 
of informal meetings which will be held 
on Thursdays in a prominent downtown 
restaurant in Chicago. Tables will be 
reserved for luncheon and the members 
of the association will have lunch to- 
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gether informally, the purpose being to 
give the members an opportunity to dis- 
cuss common problems in small groups. 
It is planned to have several tables, so 
that members may select their own 
groups and discuss whatever problems 
may be most pertinent to those groups. 


Darby Day, well-known insurance man 
of Chicago, has accepted the presidency 
of the club. Mr. Day has made an en- 
viable record as chairman of the Rotary 
Club program committee and is expected 
to attract a high type of sales executive 
to the new association. 


Chas. A. Dostal who was one of the 
organizers of the club was made vice- 
president, and L. C. Hart, of H. W. 
Johns-Manville Company, is also a vice- 
president. G. W. Lawton of the Sheldon 
School is secretary. 


Membership dues are ten dollars per 
year, although it is expected that this 
figure will have to be raised before the 
year is over. 


In discussing the need for an associa- 
tion of this kind a prominent sales man- 
ager of Chicago said, “Only recently I 
turned down a corking good salesman 
simply because he was not fitted for our 
organization. He will make a wonderful 
man for some sales manager, and with an 
association of this kind we could refer 
these men back and forth to each other 
and see that no good salesmen went un- 
employed. 


Sweet-Orr to Continue to 
Sell Through Dealers 


In the article on page 304 of the 
February issue of SALES MANAGEMENT 
describing the arrangement made by 
Sweet-Orr & Company with the E. G. 
Henderson Company, whereby the later 
took over the complete distribution of 
the Sweet-Orr line in Chicago territory, 
the statement was made that it was the 
ultimate aim of the Sweet-Orr Company 
to eventually supplant their present 
dealer connections. This statement is not 
correct, according to a letter received 
from S. A. Sweet, president of Sweet-Orr 
& Company, who says: “We have at- 
tempted to solve the problem of speeding 
up action in regard to demand on con- 
sumer’s part, but with the idea in mind 
of furnishing the goods in some way to 
the retailer.” In the case of the Chicago 
arrangement, as explained in the article, 
the E. G. Henderson Company will con- 
tinue to fill orders from the retail trade, 
but will devote their main efforts to sell- 
ing the consumer direct. The arrange- 
ment in Chicago and other cities handled 
under the new exclusive distribution plan 
in no way affects territories now served 
by Sweet-Orr salesmen, who will con- 
tinue as formerly, to sell the retail trade. 
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Results 


For one client a $375 campaign 
produced $65,000 cash orders. For 
another, 200% increase in sales 
after one year of our services. For 
still another, 125 accounts out of a 
possible 300. To many these re- 
turns seem unbelievable; yet they 
are only the result of purely per- 
sonal service rendered to each 
client by a skilled sales specialist. 
There is no substitute for experi- 
ence, nor for the true merchandis- 
ing instinct. Our service embodies 
both these qualities. 


What are 
Mr. Schulze’s Terms 
and Methods 


> 


Mr. Schulze will develop for you a 
small try-out campaign not to exceed 
$375, covering two or three months’ effort 
on prospects or customers. For this we 
furnish postage, printed literature neces- 
sary, plans, copy, practically everything 
but stationery. 


Or Mr. Schulze will serve you 
regularly on a moderate retainer, 
sending you plans, revising your 
present and future copy, ete. 


The merit of your product entitles 
you to more sales. Why not write us, 
stating which of the above forms of 
services interest you most, asking for 
quotations and submitting some details 
of your sales problem. 


EDWARD H.SCHULZE Inc. 
Direct Mail Advertising 


Woolworth Building New York City 
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If You Sell in New York 
You Need 7his Book 


HE 1922 EDITION of the Year Book of the Merchandising Department of THE WORLD is one 

| of the most informative volumes ever issued by a newspaper as an aid to the intelligent 
merchandising of a great retail market. Divided into four parts, as follows, it covers every 

phase of industrial New York with an insight and thoroughness of detail possible only through the 
most searching analysis of the many problems that confront the advertiser entering this market: 


PART I 
Wonder City of the Twentieth Century 
PART II 
“The World’s” Part in Merchandising This Vast Market 
PART III 
A Key to the Buying Centers of Greater New York 


PART IV 
“The World’s” Book of Graphs 


A study of this book is essential to a true estimate of the possibilities that await the advertiser in the 
enormous area of retail distribution of which Greater New York is the center. The edition is limited, and copies 
will be sent without charge only to bona fide advertisers or agents who request same on their business stationery. 


Pulitzer Building, New York 


Mallers Building, Chicago Ford Building, Detroit 
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Plan No. 5 for Following Up Inquiries 


Every Month by Special Arrangement with Mr. Schulze We Will Publish 


One Definite, Concrete Plan for Turning Inquiries Into Orders 


AVE you ever considered very 
carefully the little details of 
handling the follow-up to an in- 

quiry? 

I don’t mean the letter itself, but the 
possible effect on the mind of the pros- 
pect of such little touches as the care 
used in enclosing the literature; or hav- 
ing everything enclosed so that it reaches 
the eyes of the inquirer in logical order. 

I was once called in by a well-known 
firm and asked why they were not turn- 
ing more inquiries into sales. I found 
that they had a very good series of fol- 
low-up letters and was almost stumped 
for the right solution to the problem 
when I happened to ask the sales man- 
ager whether he ever had a friend send 
in an inquiry and then through this 
friend, collected the follow-up so he could 
actually see how his own department was 
handling the work? 

No, he had not done anything like that 
but thought it was a good idea and would 
see that this was done in the future. 
That did not help me. 

Then I asked if they had on hand any 
undelivered letters which might have 
been returned because of poor address. 
They had about ten pieces still in the 
original envelopes. Opening one of the 


envelopes the first thing that fell out 
was the order card and curiosity made 
me glance at it before going further. 
Result, I lost interest. 


By Edward H. Schulze 


It was as if a salesman had asked me 
to sign the dotted line before telling me 
what he was selling. I got the message 
of the sales manager backward. Instead 
of first reading the good letter and being 
lead up to the order card, I read the 
selling terms and prices because the en- 
closure was made so carelessly that this 
order card slipped out as soon as the en- 
velope was opened. 

Ultimately we arranged to have less 
enclosures, and those we did retain were 
clipped to the back of the letterhead in 
such a way that the first thing the in- 
quirer read was the letter, then the cir- 
cular and last the order card. I no 
longer remember the exact increase in 
returns but the advertiser found that 
just this one little detail, taking care of 
how enclosures were inserted, helped 
them secure many more orders a month 
than with old “slip-in-any-old-way” 
method. 


Sent at your request 


Figure 1 


My enclosure plan, as I call it, covers 
every little touch that will help make 
your enclosures better understood, better 
read and more quickly acted upon. 

For example, I have a small sticker 
printed, like that shown in figure No. 1. 
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I paste this on the outside of the en- 
velope or sometimes on the cover of the 
catalog or booklet. It depends on circum- 
stances. But I am always careful that 
Mr. or Mrs. Inquirer appreciates what I 
am sending to them is really “sent at 
your request.” 

It is surprising what a different im- 
pression is created by this little scheme. 
In tests I invariably found that Mr. or 
Mrs. Inquirer started reading my litera- 
ture with more care. Having asked for 
the information, they instinctively gave 
my reply more consideration. I found, 
too, that when the literature bore such a 
sticker, it was taken out of the mass of 
unsolicited printed matter which might 
have come to the prospect on the same 
day. It gave the booklet, or catalog, or 
envelope a certain preferred position. 
You see the idea? 

I did not use it so much on letters but 
I did use it on the literature and on the 
outside of the envelope. If the envelope 
was marked “sent at your request” it 
was bound to take on an added impor- 
tance to the recipient. That sticker on 
the literature so marked, always pre- 
vented it from being classed with other 
material even though it was later placed 
to one side. Each time the prospect 
glanced at the literature, the phrase 
“sent at your request,” securely pasted 
thereon, would remind him that here was 
something which came “by invitation.” 
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That Problem of 
Reaching Dealers 


It’s just a problem of asking the 
help of the leading newspaper in the 
district. 


The Globe-Democrat’s Service & 
Promotion Department, the first in 
St. Louis, is solving this problem 
today for advertisers seeking quick 
access to this market. 


Bring your problem to the news- 
paper which is read by 87% of the 
out-of-town merchants in the St. 
Louis district who are served by 
St. Louis papers. 


Globe-Memocrat 


For St. Louis and the Rich 
Mississippi Valley 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


F. St. J. Richards Guy S. Osborn J. R. Scolaro C. Geo. Krogness 
NEw YorRK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Dorland Agency, Ltd., London 
Associated American Newspapers, Paris 


Let Me Raise Money for You 


Experienced sales promotion executive available for old 
established manufacturer who wishes to raise additional 
capital. 
Have just completed supervision of campaign that raised 
$500,000 in five months. Manufacturers in or near Chicago 
who need a man who can recruit, train and develop high- 
grade financial sales force are invited to write. 


The most exacting requirements will be satisfied with proof 
of ability and reliability from former connections over 
period of twenty-five years. 


Box 357, care Sales Management Magazine 
1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 
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It was as an invited guest, entitled to 
certain attention and regard. Such 
stickers cost so little that if they aid you 
in getting just ten per cent more atten- 
tion from the inquirer than is given to 
your competitor, you have been repaid a 
thousand fold. 


I found too that it was not enough to 
merely send my catalog. Tests proved 
that I must guide the recipient in a 
proper reading of it. , 


For example, if I wanted the prospect 
to turn to a certain page as more nearly 
answering the particular information he 
or she requested, I used a catalog marker, 
as shown in figure No. 2. This was 
merely a slip of paper two by eleven 
inches on buff stock. Much of the slip 
was inserted between certain pages. But 
I left four inches hanging over the front 
of the catalog so the first thing the re- 
cipient saw was the suggestion, “turn 
now to this page.” Curiosity would impel 
the prospect to do that and I was enabled 
to give the prospect exactly the informa- 
tion which I wanted him to have before 
he read anything else. Sometimes it was 
the guarantee; sometimes it concerned 
a specific number or item about which 
the inquirer had requested information; 


Turn now 
to this page 


Figure 2 


sometimes it was about the care used 
in the manufacture of the product or 
other selling point. As the salesman 
who, when showing the prospect his line, 
selects the best points first, so I selected 
that page of my catalog which would 
best start the inquirer thinking as I 
wanted him to think. 


And finally, I made sure there were 
not too many enclosures. I was careful 
not to over-burden the inquirer with a 
mass of printed matter that only con- 
fused and made, difficult the decision to 
buy. Each enclosure was selected be- 
cause it did something the letter itself did 
not do. I was careful to reserve for the 
printed literature points which the letter 
did not discuss. And I always saw to it 
that the subject matter in the letter 
never infringed on the matter appearing 
in the folder. An important point, be- 
cause hundreds of letters used to follow 
up inquiries waste the time of the pros- 
pect by merely repeating what is already 
outlined in the accompanying literature. 


Watch how your enclosures are in- 
serted. Take care not to use too many 
enclosures. Do everything that will make 
the enclosures take on an increased inter- 
est when seen and read by the inquirer. 
Good follow-up letters are absolutely 
necessary but even a good follow-up let- 
ter will fail if you are careless about 
these little details. 


“If our subscription is up, please un- 
derstand that we shall continue to 
subscribe for SALES MANAGEMENT in- 
definitely, as we place a great deal of 
value upon it.”—Curtis Bros. & Co. 


Palmer Advertising Cards 


Special Offer on Counter Cards in Small Quantities 


tm 


COLLEGE INN | 
COOKED FOOD | 


Cathartic Water 


Get at the cause 

ae 
from dain often due to “3 Hathorn Ne2 

: Ty it and learn how good Constipation s “Beighlens the hole igh 
a soap can really be! 


- SOLD HERE EXCLUSIVELY 


State Owne 


5,000 at 12c each 
3,000 at 15c each 


SPECIFICA TIONS—Size 11x14 in., printed in two colors on ten-ply stock, die-cut, easel back or 
self-locking device, fine design work, quick delivery. 


HANDLES 


> ee 


Because advertisers who need Counter Cards in small quantities 
have such difficulty in obtaining the finer work at a reasonable 
price, we have specialized in two-color, die-cut, easel-back Counter 
Cards of real quality. The ideas, designs, and engravings, are 
handled in the careful manner which marks every Palmer Adver- 


tising Product, and we give SERVICE. 


Write for Samples and an (dea for Your Product 


If it’s a ONE-MAN steel! tape, its a CROGAN 


We create and manufacture ideas for all display material, from 24-sheet posters 
to small hangers, as well as forceful direct mail campaigns. Write us fully. 


Cards. S.M. 3-23 
Gentlemen: 


P A L M E R We are interested in your special offer on two-color Counter Cards. 


ra , Quantity —_ ___. Please send samples and an idea. We enclose 
Adver tising Ser v1ce, Inc. printed matter of our product, an actual sample of which we are mail- 


19 West 44th Street waa ek. 
N ec W Y or k C i t y Company ————____ 


Address 


ing you. No obligation is incurred. 
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CUT YOUR 
- SELLING COST 


By using letters, folders, 
booklets, house magazines, 
to get orders, or make it 
easier for salesmen to get 
them. 


Postage Business Magazine | 
Monthly is devoted exclu- | 
sively to Direct Mail Adver- 
tising and Selling. Every 
number is full of modern 
selling ideas. 


| Postage Magazine is owned, 
| edited and published by 
John H. Wright, employed 
as General Sales Manager 
by several successful New 
York corporations. 


Send 50c for current num- 
ber or $1.00 for 6 months’ 
trial subscription. 


Address 


| 
Postage Business Magazine | 
(Dept., S. M.) | 

18 East 18th St., New York | 
(In one year, POSTAGE received | 


over one thousand unsolicited testi- 
monials from Sales Executives) 


Capital In 
Any Amount 


—for any manufacturing, Mer- 
ehandising, oil, mining or othcr in- 
dustrial or financial enterprise of 
merit—may be raised by my tested 
plan of reaching selected investors 
direct-by-mail Twenty years’ re- 
sultful experience, planning and 
writing mail-sales campaigns for 
financing enterprises of almost 
every nature. 

Burnham Chemical Co., San Francisco, 
writes: “‘Your poy is ‘splendid and it 
certainly ought to bring results’" 

e over-subscribed the first issue of 
Burnham shares 32 per cent’’. 

Invader Oil Corp. .Oklahoma: ‘*Gardne! rm 
fs the greatest financial advertising writer In sane 

A.L Jelley & Co.. investment bankers, 3 "Ton 
have no fear as to your success under Gardner’ 8 direction 

National Syndicate, Los Angeles: feito can make no 
mistake in securing Gardner's service”’ 


“How to Raise 
Capital’ 


7 |A new, greatly enlarged, illustrated 
edition’ of my book, “How to Raise 
Capital’’, just published—mos¢ elaborate 
work of the kind ever issued—filled with 
practical information and result-get- 
ting ideas on direct financing. 


Outline your proposition for free 
analysis of your financing problem, 
3amples of my work and complimen- 
tary copy of this book. Book sent 
free ONLY to those submitting detailed outline— 
to all others, for actual mailing cost, $1.00. Address 


Ernest F. Gardner 


ADVERTISING SERVICE 
511-H Ridge Arcade, Kansas City, Missouri 
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Former Ad Manager Pays His 
Respects to Mr. Sullivan 


Experience as an Advertising Agent Convinces Him that Abol- 
ishing Agency Differential Would Increase Advertising Rates 


By S. Roland Hall 


the remotest idea of ever being an 

advertising agent and had said it 
was the last thing I would ever do (may- 
be it is) I spoke, as an advertising man- 
ager, before what was then the New 
York Association of Advertising Agents. 
I told these agents at that time that I 
thought perhaps we might see some 
modification of the commission system of 
compensation. I referred to instances oi 
where, for example, the purchase of a 
lot of paper for a big printing job would 
come through from the agent with fifteer 
per cent commission added to the cost of 
the paper. In such a case the commis- 
sion method is difficult of explanation to 
a treasurer or a purchasing agent of a 
large corporation. 


Where the Shoe Pinches 


But I declared that working as an ad- 
vertising manager I would rather use a 
commission form of compensation and 
see that I got service equivalent to the 
amount of the total commission. I then 
believed, and still believe, that an ad- 
vertising manager finds it easier to work 
his plans this way than to have to go to 
his superiors on different occasions and 
get specific approval to put somebody on 
the payroll for a good-sized yearly salary 
or offer the payment of a good-sized fee. 
I believe I have enjoyed the confidence of 
employers as well as most advertising 
managers have, and yet I think I have 
worked for only one concern in twenty- 
five years that would have been willing 
to put an advertising agency on the pay- 
roll for a yearly compensation of from 
$25,000 to $50,000, even though the 
amount of work to be done fully war- 
ranted such a sum. It may be argued 
until the cows come home that this would 
be the most sensible way to do the thing 
but advertisers in general won’t do it 
that way. 

A score or more of A. N. A. members 
have left the organization in the last five 
years and gone into agency work. No- 
body hears from these former members 
about any great desire to do their agency 
work on the basis that some of the A. N. 
A. members are now arguing for. 


Take Sullivan’s organization as another 
example. Its service to an advertiser 
might easily be worth a minimum of 
$500 a year or as much as $1,000 or 
$10,000 a year to other advertisers. Let 
the manager of the A. N. A. try to get 
such a fee annually and see how far 
progress will be made. As a matter of 
fact, I know a number of instances where 
members have dropped out because they 
were unable to see that even a member- 
ship fee of $100 or $200 was warranted. 
If a constructive association of this kind 
cannot sell to practically every national 
advertiser the plan of continuous mem- 


peer years ago, when I had not 
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bership at the very small fee of $100 to 
$200 a year what can we hope when we 
begin to talk about yearly compensation 
of from $1,000 to $10,000 or more? 


Here is a nut for the A. N. A. group 
to crack, but these gentlemen do not seem 
willing to try it: A large and power- 
ful group of business publications—the 
McGraw-Hill publications — have for 
years operated their business on just 
the basis that A. N. A. say is ideal. 
That is, the McGraw-Hill publications 
give the same rate to everybody, no com- 
missions, not even a cash discount. “Go 
hire whatever service you want and pay 
your own price” is the publisher’s ad- 
vice. Sounds fine, doesn’t it, but what 
happens? To get business the McGraw- 
Hill group operates a large force of 
planners and writers of advertising—es- 
sentially an advertising agency service 
controlled by the McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions. It is held that this service is just 
as good as independent agency service, 
often better. Let’s grant that this is 
true. If so, this inside service costs just 
as much in the way of salaries, art work, 
etc., as independent agency service. Does 
the McGraw-Hill Company sell this serv- 
ice on the basis of fees or yearly 
salaries? It does not. 


Who Pays the Piper? 


I don’t want to be misunderstood. I 
have fine friends among the McGraw-Hill 
publishing men and I think that company 
is probably following the wisest course it 
can follow, as long as it has decided that 
it will get along without allowing a com- 
mission to advertising agencies. The 
point of all this, however, is that this 
powerful group of business papers puts 
the cost of agency service into the rate 
and everybody pays his pro rata part 
whether he wants to or not. Strictly 
speaking, this publishing company should 
have two rates—one for those who want 
its agency service and another for those 
who do not—but it has been explained 
to me that the publisher can no more do 
this than he can try to discriminate be- 
tween the advertiser who furnishes a 
complete plate and the one who asks for 
costly composition on all of his copy. 


So, today the A. N. A. member who 
uses independent advertising agencies 
and who wants the use of the McGraw- 
Hill magazines pays his pro rata part 
of McGraw-Hill service and also pays his 
agent his fifteen per cent commission, if 
the agent is to make anything for his 
work. The McGraw-Hill plan is the re- 
sult of long experience. A. N. A. mem- 
bers have not apparently found any way 
to get around that system. Suppose 
every powerful publisher adopts the 
McGraw-Hill plan and builds up his own 
agency service, putting the cost in the 
rate? 


Palmer Advertising Folders 


*“Follow-ups with the Punch that Get the Business” 


ee Pe 
on WE 


| | BETTER soap 
| Ti wel Supply Service 


a * he 


Si SPECIAL OFFER No. | 


ka: | 6 Folders for 6 Months 
Cane d Follow-up Advertising 


) fe 


“4, (SAV poyoene SonP | 
van ERA SO ees! | 5,000 each of 6 — total 30,000 


$33.00 per M 


10,000 each of 6 — total 60,000 
$27.00 per M 


These folders are 614 x 12% in., print- 
ed in two colors, on 140 lb. coated 


- i A PONE AIOE, 
Used nthe Worlds 
Largest Hotels 


G POWDER onl Best I 
————-——- 


. s er stock, with perforated and return 
\ al card—scored, folded, and sealed. 
i | rae . Price includes copy, special art work, 
{ =) Gane Gat plates, and real merchandising ideas. 
=< 


SPECIAL OFFER No. 2 


Broadside Mailers in 
Large Runs 


We will furnish 50,000 each of three 
different follow-up broadsides in two 
colors, size 18x12, with post cards 
attached by seal — total 150,000 com- 
plete pieces at $30.00 per M — beauti- 
fully designed and printed with a 
smashing selling message. 


Write for Samples of the “Safe 
Cabinet” Broadsides 


Palmer Advertising Folders have the “kick” that gets the inquiries and business. We render complete service 
including ideas, copy, art work, plates, printing, scoring, perforated return card, folding and sealing. You 
only have to mail them. We work close to your product and know how to handle work of this nature. 


Our Service on Dealer Helps is Thorough and Complete 


Folder S. M. 3-23 


PALMER |] S= No.1 


nye ; We are interested in your Special Offer No. 2 [] 
Advertising Service, Inc. We are attaching former literature and a letter explaining our needs. 


19 West 44th Street Name Position 
New York City tees eR , ere 


Address____——— 
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Increase Your Sales! 


Do you need more business —want 
to increase sales? 


The best way to do this is to main- 
tain closer contact with your selling 
organization. Constant inspiration 
and stimulation —close supervision 
and direction—eflective co-operation 
—complete understanding: these are 
factors essential to success right now. 


With DITTO,the Sales Manager can 
be in constant touch with those on 
the “firing line.” The sales force is at 
his elbow—he can talk to all of them 
at once—with great speed and econ- 
omy he can pass on to them those 
things so vital tothe salesman’s needs. 
DITTO provides a means of quickly repro- 
ducing from five to a hundred clear, clean, 


accurate copies of anything that can be written, 
typed or drawn (in colors if desired). 


Inspirational bulletins, price changes, contest 
data, sales graphs, ginger letters, quota stand- 
ings, comparative reports —a constant stream of 
timely matter can be relayed on to the men in 


the field through DITTO. 


The chart below suggests many things that you 
probably now want to do—and can do with 


DITTO. 


The Ditto Man near-by can show you how to 
make more sales with DITTO. Call him up 
or send for the Ditto Book and get the story 
complete. No obligation, of course. “DITTO 
is never sold unless it can save.” 


DITTO, Incorporated 
5th Floor, 530 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DITTO isa vital factor in modern business. 

Today over 8,000 of the country’s foremost 
concerns, covering more than 367 different 
lines of business, are using DITTO in 
more than 140 distinctively different ways. 

Investigate its time, money and error saving 
ability now. Send for the facts today! Use 
the coupon below. 
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ATrip through the Phoenix 


Sales Department 
(Continued from page 384) 


will call the man Brown. Brown makes 
application to the district office manager 
in Buffalo. There he is given, if hired, 
a three months’ try-out and if at the end 
of this period of probation the branch 
manager feels that he is the type of man 
that will make good, he is sent to the 
home office for a period of instruction. 


“He attends a series of lectures, given 
by the heads of the different departments 
—one of these lectures is from the sales 
promotion department, and this is where 
I am able to answer your question. I ex- 
plain to Brown the meaning of our so- 
called efficiency staff to which he is 
eligible under certain conditions. I say 
to Brown that as soon as he gets back 
in territory he is to carefully select a list 
of 100 prospect names. I explain to him 
the kind of names that we want, and how 
to get them. 


“These he mails in to us on a regular 
form provided for that purpose. To this 
list we send a circular letter offering 
them free a desk pad if they return the 
inquiry card enclosed. The letter is so 
worded that there is no question in the 
recipient’s mind but that he has exposed 
himself to a Phoenix salesman’s call. As 
soon as the inquiry card is received here 
we record the name in our files and shoot 
it right out to Brown. Each week Brown 
is supposed to send us a report on all of 
the names we have sent him with a 
record of the calls he has made and the 
time of each call. We check this against 
our records here each week. When 
Brown receives the inquiry, he also re- 
ceives the desk pad which he takes per- 
sonally to the prospect and thus gets a 
chance to make his canvass. The pad 
contains a filler, and as it will run “dry” 
in about a month, this gives Brown a 
chance to make a call-back later on— 
taking the prospect the filler. 


Doubling the Results 


“Generally speaking, Brown is en- 
titled to 100 letters the first month. The 
second month he is entitled to another 
100 providing he has called on fifty per 
cent of the names returned to him— 
that is, he becomes a member of the ef- 
ficiency staff under these conditions. If 
he fails to make fifty per cent of the calls 
he loses his right to the 100 letters for 
one month. If Brown writes more than 
$250 in premiums during the month he is 
entitled to more letters in proportion the 
next month. This is the only method we 
use to check up salesmen’s calls, and as 
we received thirty-one and one-tenth re- 
plies from our letters last year, and sold 
twelve per cent of the replies, the men 
are anxious to get the letters. They make 
the calls, too. Last year they made 
ninety-six per cent of the calls for all 
inquiries returned. Each year we are 
getting more business from these letters 
at less cost. In 1916 we sent out 160,000 
letters and wrote $2,000,000; last year 
80,000 and wrote $7,000,000. 


“I might state that the provisions of 
the efficiency staff are as follows: 

“Conditions of Membership: In order 
that the home office may be sure that its 


NS.TA. PROGRAM OF INSTITUTIONAL SERVICE 
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NATIONAL SALESMENS TRAINING ASSOCIATION 


Caorrgnt (922 


CHICAGO 


Taking Resistance Out of Selling 


The N.S. T. A. Re-Contribu- 
tion Plan of training salesmen is 
a method which appropriates in 
sales management the sound en- 
gineering principles of Three- 
Point Suspension represented in 
the anchored basis and compen- 
sating point by your company, 
your Sales Unit and the National 
Salesmen’s Training Association. 


In this plan cooperation is 
made willing and positive 
through its appeal to the human 
element. 


Its psychological tie-up is of 
the practical kind and its busi- 
ness building principles bring 
definite results with a larger 
Dollar Sign to your company and 
to your men alike. 


The N.S. T. A. plan of auto- 
matically gathering the best 


selling material in terms of your 


particular merchandising prob- 
lems is collected daily from the 
proven experiences of your 
salesmen as developed in their 
actual sale contacts. 


What would it mean to you, 
Mr. Salesmanager, to have a 
comprehensive Information Con- 
trol Sheet together with a sum- 
marized report covering the 
entire selling activities of your 
organization and based upon the 
timely experiences of your men, 
placed on your desk for weekly 
survey, selected distribution, 
and re-use? 


The N.S. T. A. have instal- 
lations in some of the most 
representative institutions in 
the country and are prepared to 
furnish you with supporting in- 


formation and an opportunity to 
measure its service in its com- 
plete fitness to your own prob- 
lems. 


Mail Coupon for Chart & Synopsis 


A large blue print of the Chart A, 
which appears at the head of this 
communication together with a similar 
print of Chart B and a complete Sum- 
mary of the N. S. T. A. Re-Contribu- 
tion Plan of Training Salesmen, will 
be furnished without obligation upon 
request. 


National Salesmen’s Training 


Association 
53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Nav’L SALESMEN’S TRAINING Ass’N., 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Without obligation, you can send me your 
chart and synopsis of your Re-Contribution 
Plan. 


Name. 


Position 
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No. of Salesmen 
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Increase Your Sales with Photographs 


1000 Postcards - 


Century Photographs are actual photographs showing your product 
its manufacture, new and unusual uses of the product, and the like. 


$20.00 


’ 


Such photographs, with a sales message printed on the back, when 
slipped into your outgoing mail or when mailed as postcards, will 


increase your sales. 


Century makes photographs in quantities in any size from 
3144x 5% up to 20x 24 inches. Let us demonstrate what 


we can do for you. 


CENTURY 
424 West 127th Street 


Write now for samples and prices. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
New York City, N. Y. 


466 


Center. 


4th Railroad Center of the World 


WRITE Any of These 
Omaha Warehouses: 


Ford Transfer & 
Storage Co. 
Gordon Fireproof 
Warehouse & Van 
Mercantile Storage & 
Warehouse Co. 
Nebraska Storage 
Warehouses 
Pacific Storage & 
Warehouse Co. 
Terminal Warehouse 
Company 
Bekins Omaha Van & 
Storage 
W. M. Bushman 
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Branch Lines 


Six hundred freight trains and 100 passen- 
ger trains daily. 


With dominating transportation facilities 
linking her to every prospect in the midwestern ter- 
ritory, OMAHA is the logical distribution point for 
the entire Mid-West market. Over two million square 
feet of warehouse floor space in the center of a vast 
circle of wealth and trade possibilities. Use OMAHA 


warehouses to reduce your cost of distribution. 


sales service and advertising specialties 
are used to the best advantage, the dis- 
tribution will be made only to members 
of the staff. 


“Eligibility: Full-time men only are 
eligible, and should enroll as members by 
filing a request on Form FC-7. Written 
answers to at least four lessons of the 
correspondence course (Lessons 1 to 4A) 
are required by the sales training divi- 
sion before mailing lists are released for 
circularizing. Each member agrees to 
keep an accurate daily record of hours 
spent in canvassing, and the number of 
calls and interviews, applications com- 
pleted, etc.; this record to be listed daily 
upon Form FC-4 supplied from the 
cashier’s office. The reports must be for- 
warded at the close of each week to your 
manager who will send them to the home 
office after examination. Each weekly 
report must be complete, and should the 
member fail to send in a complete report 
or omit a report, he will be required to 
make a new enrollment and forfeit credit 
points he would have earned during the 
month in which reports are missing. All 
those who report $250 or more in new 
premiums each month will be classified 
as ‘banner’ men of the staff. Users of 
sales service (circularizing) in their first 
contract year are required to interview 
at least fifty per cent of the persons on 
their mailing list (including those who 
return the card) before additional credit 
points may be exchanged for sales serv- 
ice. All mailing lists (Form FC-1) from 
agents in first contract year must be for- 
warded to home office via manager, in 
triplicate, so that a record may be kept of 
those who have been interviewed. One 
copy of list will be returned direct to 
agent with notice of data circularized. 
Other members who are users of the 
sales service are required to report first 
interviews with at least ninety per cent 
of all new inquiries within thirty days 
after they receive them. If the percen- 
tage of first interviews falls below this 
figure, additional sales service is with- 
held until follow-up work with present 
supply of leads accounts for ninety per 
cent. 


“Credit Points Indicated by Coupons: 
New members of the staff will receive the 
first coupon (certifying credit for sales 
service and advertising specialties) after 
he has completed two full months’ 
record. Subsequently, a member will re- 
ceive a coupon allowing credit for every 
month in which premiums are reported, 
provided that weekly reports are con- 
tinued without interruption and subject 
to the provisions shown in the schedule 
on the next page. A member may inter- 
change credit points earned toward ad- 
vertising specialties for sales service but 
may not reverse this and interchange 
credit points earned toward sales service 
for advertising specialties.” 

(Next month the trip through the 
Phoenix office will be continued giving a 
detailed description of their research de- 
partment and its method of operation.) 


“While I do not get time to read SALES 
MANAGEMENT as carefully as I would 
like, I do find articles therein that are 
more than worth the price of a year’s 
subscription.”—James L. Dalton, Presi- 
dent, Dalton Adding Machine Co. 
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N. C. R. Salesmen Organize 
“Door Knob Pullers’ Club’’ 


Sales Quotas Raised 20% as Result of ‘“The More You Pull 
the More You Sell’’ Slogan of Cash Register Salesmen 


The annual convention of the members 
of the National Cash Register Hundred- 
Point Club of salésmen, who have made 
100% or more of their yearly quota was 
held in Dayton and New York during the 
week of January 22nd. 


The big feature of the meeting this 
year, in addition to the usual pageants, 
demonstrations and trips through the 
factory was the organization of the Door- 
Knob Pullers’ Club. Every member of 
the selling force becomes a member of 
this club, and the slogan is “The More 
You Pull the More You Sell.” The mem- 
bers of the Hundred-Point Club formed 
the charter members of the Door-Knob 
Pullers’ Club, while those members who 
failed to make their quota were taken in 
later as regular members. 


A Regular “Court” Session 


The N. C. R. conventions of salesmen 
have long been considered the most spec- 
tacular conventions of salesmen ever held 
and the 1923 convention was by no means 
an exception. One of the stunts was to 
hold a regular courtroom scene in which 
various store systems were “tried” be- 
fore the bar of justice. Here is a plan 
that can be adapted to fit any line, and 
in any convention, large or small. It 
offers a great opportunity to impress cer- 
tain weaknesses of competitive lines on 
the minds of the salesmen without the 
appearance of deliberately knocking 
them. Likewise it shows up the strong 
features of the line, and gives the various 
salesmen an opportunity to present their 
evidence in convincing form. 


When the “evidence” is measured by 
legal yardsticks it shows the salesmen the 
necessity of presenting only facts which 
can be proven, and for which the evi- 
dence is sufficient to back up. This gives 
the “judge” or sales manager an oppor- 
tunity to criticize in a good-natured man- 
ner the weaknesses of the salesman’s 
talk, because he can rule out whatever 
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inadmissible evidence the salesman may 
present in the course of his argument. 


After the sessions in Dayton the mem- 
bers of the Hundred-Point Club boarded 
two special trains for New York where 
two days were spent in studying store 
methods in the metropolis. One short 
session was held in New York. 


Cc. P. C. Men to Visit Bermuda 


Quotas for 1923 were raised twenty per 
cent higher than the 1922 quotas, and as 
an extra added incentive for the sales- 
men to work for these quotas which set 
a new high mark for sales, the company 
has agreed to charter a special steamer 
and take every salesman who sells 100% 
of his quota on a trip to Bermuda. As 
an indication of the salesmen’s de- 
termination to win this trip the business 
for January, 1923, was the biggest for 
that month in the history of the com- 
pany. Thus we see that intensive selling 
methods and the methods sometimes 
called sensational by more conservative 
sales managers are enabling this com- 
pany to hold the business up and in many 
cases above the high records set during 
the after-the-war boom. 


The famous N. C. R. schoolhouse has 
been enlarged and remodeled and now 
has a seating capacity of 2,300, and is 
equipped with a regular stage, such as is 
used in theaters, fully equipped with all 
theatrical mechanical appliances. 


In an address to the convention J. H. 
Barringer, general manager, said, “If 
you look for it, you will hear enough 
pessimistic rot this year to sink our C. 
P. C. boat for Bermuda; but we are not 
built that way—we will work, and work 
hard enough to keep the old boat afloat 
throughout 1923.” 

As usual the entire convention was 
planned and directed under the supervi- 
sion of C. E. Steffey, general sales man- 
ager of the company, and his able as- 
sistant, J. W. Dozier. 


What Sort of Reports 


Do Your Salesmen 


Write? 


Are they long-drawn out 
accounts of why the sales- 
men didn’t get the busi- 
ness, but holding out 
great hope for the future 


Or are they concise, in- 
formative reports giving 
information you are glad 
to have—almost as glad 
to have as orders? 


Or don’t they write any 
reports at all? 


Dartnell has just revised 


“A Salesman’s 
Correspondence” 


By J. C. Aspley 


Editor,“‘Sales Management’”’ Magazine 


It is expressly written to help 
sales executives solve the re- 
port problem. It sells sales- 
men on the value to them of 
writing reports. It shows by 
numerous illustrations that a 
good report is a salesman’s 
best advertisement. 


Hundreds of letters from 
sales managers testify to the 
effectiveness of this Dartnell 
manual. More than two hun- 
dred leading concerns pur- 
chased quantities of the pre- 
vious editions to hand to their 
salesmen. 


The manual fits the coat 
pocket. It can be read through 
in a few hours. But the im- 
pression it makes on a sales- 
man lasts for the rest of his 
business career. It will solve 
your report problem—if. you 
have one. 


Price on Approval 
$1.10 in boards; $1.60 in leatherette 


The Dartnell Corporation 
Publishers 


1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 
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Force in Business” says, it is a booklet 


will be interested in two pointed booklets 
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recently issued by The American Writing 
Paper Company—“The Booklet” and 
“The House Organ.” Both are packed 
brimful of experienced thought on the 
purpose and use of both types of publi- 
cation. 

These two booklets are elements of a 
widespread campaign conducted by The 
American Writing Paper Company to 
develop a clearer idea generally regard- 
ing the more effective use of printing for 
selling and sales promotion purposes. 
Copies may be had by addressing Jos. A. 
Borden, director, Department of General 
Service, American Writing Paper Com- 
pany, 10 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 


New Book on Law of Sales 
Useful to Sales Managers 


Everyone who sells or buys in any 
volume will be interested in a new book 
just off the press of D. Appleton & Co., 
by James B. Read, assistant professor of 
Business Administration, University of 
Wisconsin. The book, “The Law of 
Sales,” brings out many points that sales 
managers can profitably make use of, 
and many which may avoid misunder- 
standings, law suits, and loss of trade 
through careless acceptance of condi- 
tional orders, future shipments, and all 
sorts of orders that have some sort of 
string tied to them. 

Suppose you are in the glue business. 
A customer writes that he wants glue 
suitable to mend chinaware. If you ship 
glue that is not suitable, you are liable 
to suit for breach of implied warranty. 
This holds good when the buyer informs 
the seller of any particular use he desires 
to make of your product. 

The price need not be fixed in the con- 
tract. For instance, if you are buying a 
commodity regularly and paying the 
market price and you make out an order 
say for 170 pounds, no price fixed in the 
order. If you accept the goods you are 
liable for the market price—whatever it 
may be—because that has been the cus- 
tomary way of doing business. 

Many points such as the above are 
clearly defined and covered in this un- 
usual book on the law of sales. It is de- 
void of the ordinary smoky atmosphere 
usually found in books concerning the 
law. 

Such matters as “Formalities of the 
Contract,” “Conditions and Warranties,” 
“Documents and Title—Bills of Lad- 
ing, etc.,” “Performance of Contract,” 
“Rights of Unpaid Seller Against the 
Goods,” “Actions for Breach of Contract” 
are thoroughly covered, in a manner 
that makes them clear to the layman, 
unused to legal phraseology. 

Many sales managers could prevent 
losses, cancellations, and various com- 
plications if their salesmen were better 
informed as to the various legal points 
that surround the sale of goods, and for 
this reason we believe that this book will 
form a valuable addition to many sales 
department libraries. 


“In the writer’s opinion, your editorial 
under the heading of ‘A Time for Pru- 
dence and Foresight’ in the December 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT was alone 
worth the price of the subscription for 
1922."—-F. W. Bruns, Secy.-Treas., Aug- 
laize Furniture Company. 


Five Keys That Open the Door to Greater Sales 


©) 1—PICTORIAL VALUE, as presented in DECALCOMANIE 
| ‘Good-Ad Window Signs, creates a desire-to-buy appeal at the 
actual point of sale. 


© 2—DEALER VALUE is immediately apparent wherever Good-Ad 


L Signs are displayed. New customers are made and business 


3 is ever-increasing. 


© 3-PERMANENCE AND COLOR~—as combined in Good-Ad 
Signs, faithfully reproduce beautiful and intricate designs in 
steadfast, brilliant, non-fading colorings. 


e) 4—VALUE TO MANUFACTURER cannot be overestimated. 
L Good-Ad Signs advertise the product to the passers-by, create 
3B 8 desire to buy and show where the product is sold. 


oO 5—COST IS ECONOMICAL—Good-Ad Signs are far less expen- 
| sive than hand-painting—more uniform and just as durable. 


“Good -Ad” Signs 
DECALCOMANIE 


that ‘‘Goes On Forever’’ 


are used by progressive advertisers who realize the 
effectiveness of these five keys 


— 
U 


Send for actual Decalcomanie samples to try—also, for illustrated 
literature “S” and details of non-obligating, free sketch offer 


We have some particularly interesting information for advertising agents 


PALM, FECHTELER & COMPANY 


Decalcomanie Pioneers 
67 Fifth Avenue New York 


Representatives in all principal cities 
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Hotel News 


Minneapolis, Minn., will soon have a 
new $38,500,000 hotel on the site of the 
old Nicollet House. This location is one 
of the most desirable in the Flour City 
and the ground floor space will be largely 
devoted to mercantile purposes. A fea- 
ture of the 6380-room hotel will be a 
number of small committee rooms where 
sales managers can hold conferences with 
their salesmen. 


Of interest to sales managers traveling 
through Wisconsin is the news of a four- 
story addition to the Hotel Medford in 
Milwaukee and the information that 
ground has been broken for the Racine 
Hotel in Racine. 


In refusing to grant a room-rate reduc- 
tion of twenty-five per cent to United 
States employees traveling on govern- 
ment business, Mr. E. C. Eppley of the 
Eppley chain of hotels recently made a 
statement which all sales managers will 
heartily agree with. In his letter to the 
government Mr. Eppley stated that if 
anyone is entitled to a rate reduction, it 
is the commercial men who patronize 
hotels week in and week out, and that 
when conditions warrant a reduction in 
rates, the benefit of this reduction should 
be given to the public generally, and not 
to any single class exclusively. 


Construction will be started in the 
spring on the new addition to the Hotel 
Kimball at Springfield, Mass., which will 
greatly increase both the operating fa- 
cilities and available guest rooms of this 
popular hostelry. Every comfort and 
convenience for the guest will be con- 
tained in the new wing according to Mr. 
G. W. Sweeney, managing director. 


Among the many hotels which are now 
under construction, or will soon be 
erected, are a new 612-room hotel at 
Syracuse, N. Y., The Fort Sumter at 
Charleston, S. C., a ten-story hotel at 
Hazelton, Pa., a $500,000 hotel at Cham- 
paign, Ill., and the new 210 room Hotel 
Richmond at Augusta, Ga. 


Travellers breaking the jump from 
Memphis to New Orleans will be inter- 
ested to learn of the New Edwards Hotel 
at Jackson, Miss. It is expected that this 
new hotel will be open for business by 
the first of 1924. - 


Custom Shirts 


Tailored to Your Measure 


at reasonable prices. Best of workmanship 
and material. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Write for.samples. 


STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRT CO. 
Seneca and Aurora Streets Ithaca, N. Y. 
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HOTEL 
TULLER 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Headquarters for 
Old Colony Club 
Detroit Automobile Club 
Motion Picture Exhibitors’ 
Association 


European Plan 
600 Rooms 600 Baths 
$2.50 up, Single $4.50 up, Double 
Sample Room, $5.00 per Day 


Cafeteria CafealaCarte Men’s Grill 


A. McKendrick, Mer. 


a salesman’s love 


Where to Stop 


way to kill : oY 


job is to 
him to put 
second rate 


hotel 


HOTEL 
CLEVELAND 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Discriminating sales ex- 
ecutives and their sales- 
men prefer the Cleveland. 
Strictly modern in every 
respect. Serv-a-dor equip- 
ment in all rooms. Floor 
clerks on each floor. 


1000 Rooms—1000 Baths 


Plan your next conven- 
tion and make your ap- 
pointments at the Cleve- 
land. 


E. M. BUEL, Gen. Mgr. 


HOTEL LINCOLN 


Lincoln Square : Indianapolis, Ind. 


Fifteen stories of comfort and 
luxury! 


400 Rooms—400 Baths, circu- 
lating ice water. The Rotary 
Hotel. 


Wonderful dining rooms, 
Coffee Shop and Soda Fountain 


“You will feel at home at 
The Lincoln” 


WM. R. SECKER, General Manager 


THE CURTIS HOTEL 


10th St. at 4th Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, U.S. A. 
Largest and Finest Hotel in the Northwest 


Sales Managers are awaking to the possibilities 
of “The Curtis” as their Minneapolis 
headquarters 
One Full Block of Beautiful Lobbys and 
Amusement Rooms 
TARIFF 
75 Rooms with Bath, $2.00 for one person 
$3.00 for two 
325 Rooms with Bath, $2.50 for one person 
$3.50 for two 
200 Rooms with Bath, $3.00 for one person 
$4.00 for two 
Others with Bath, $4.00 to $10.00 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


THE TOLEDO TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
928-930 George St., Toledo, Ohio 
STORAGE OF MERCHANDISE 
Special Attention to Pool Car Distribution 


~ 12th Street and 
KANSAS 


==. JOSEPH REICHL, 
V-P. and Gen. Mgr. 


Baltimore Avenue 


CITY, MO. 3273 


N the very center of 
the business district, 
the combined buying 
power giving the best 
in room accommoda- 
tions,cafe and dining 
service at fair prices. 
S. J. WHITMORE, 
hairman 


ftere ered init 


¥ 
= 


Jos. R. Dumont, Mgr. Hotel Baltimore 
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Supreme Court Changes 
Interpretation of Patent 
Right Laws 


"Tse Supreme Court of the United 
States handed down a decision on 
February 19th, in the case of the 

Crown Die & Tool Company vs. Nye 
Tool & Machine Works, which may 
have a widespread effect upon policies 
with regard to the assignment of rights 
under the patent law. It has been a not 
uncommon practice to regard the right 
to sue for infringement as separate from 
the general rights of operation under the 
patent, and frequently this right has 
been assigned to those directly affected 
by an alleged infringement, whether they 
also happen to be assignees or licensees 
under the patent or not. This practice 
is now condemned by the supreme court, 
however, which holds that no assignment 
of the right to sue for infringement is 
valid unless the concern to which the 
assignment is made has at the same time 
the right to operate under the patent. 


A Reversal of Precedent 


This is a modification of the generally 
accepted doctrine which may have far- 
reaching consequences. According to the 
theory developed by the courts, the 
patent law does not grant the right to 
“make, use and vend” an invention, for 
that is a common law right which the 
inventor possesses already: what the 
patent law grants is the right to exclude 
others from the exercise of such rights 
for seventeen years. And since the law 
provides that the patentee may assign 
“his patent or any interest therein” it 
has been held that he could assign this 
right to exclude others without at the 
same time assigning any other rights. 
This has represented a great conveni- 
ence from the standpoint of the patent 
owner who could shift the burden of 
infringement suits onto the shoulders of 
those who happened to be most directly 
affected by the competition of the in- 
fringement, and at the same time it has 
been a convenience for the latter, since 
they could go to the patentee and obtain 
the right to sue without waiting for him 
to take action. 


Apparently, however, the decision of 
the Supreme Court knocks this convenient 
practice into the proverbial cocked hat. 
“If the owner of the patent,” says the 
court, “has assigned his patent to one, 
and his claims for damages for infringe- 
ment to another, then the latter cannot 
sue at law at all but must compel his 
assignor of the claims to sue for him. In 
equity both such assignor and the as- 
signee who is the real party in interest 
must join as plaintiffs.” 

It appears to be the sense of the deci- 
sion that in order to possess the right to 
bring an infringement suit, the plaintiff 
must possess the right to “make, use 
and vend” in its entirety, not merely 
some part of it. That this is a serious 
modification of the doctrine hitherto ac- 
cepted, becomes evident when we consider 
the number of concerns which assign the 
“right to use” an invention within a spe- 
cific territory, but do not assign any 
rights whatever as regards manufacture 


‘za 


Rates: 36c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


SALES EXECUTIVES WANTED 


~ Personal Service and Supplies 
| -_ | 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER (IN CHI- 
cago office of large manufacturer) with ability 
to hire and operate a city and traveling sales 
force of ten to twelve drawing account com- 
mission salesmen selling quality line to hardware, 
auto and other dealer trades. Reply must give 
details of your experiences, age and minimum 
starting salary wanted. Write W. D. Jones, 
clo R. M. H. Co., 1534 S. Western Ave., Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN WANTED—ONE 
of the strongest technical publications, a leader in 
its field, wants a man to sell its advertising in 
Michigan and Western New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. An exceptional opportunity for the sales- 
man big enough to measure up to the job. If 
you think you have the qualifications, write in 
full, sending references and photograph, to Box 
351, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., 
Chicago. 


WE HAVE AN OPENING FOR A MASTER 
salesman, one who can establish dealer agencies 
on a high-priced specialty, calling only on the 
best furniture dealers in each city. This propo- 
sition requires salesmanship of the highest order ; 
unless you possess this quality it will be needless 
to apply. State age, experience, etc., with appli- 
cation. Box 352, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Le- 
land Ave., Chicago. 


A well-known 


furnace manufac- 

turer desires a compe- 
tent manager for its sales 
organization. Prefer a man 
who has had heating expe- 
rience. Give full details by 
letter. Address 


L. J. MUELLER 
197 Reed Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Handy Expense Socks | 
for Traveling Men 


Space for all necessary expense items. No carrying forward, 

reduces possibility of error, saves time and trouble for: 

salesman and bookkeeper. Hundreds of progressive firms 

everywhere keep their traveling men supplied. Sample free 

ate Deily 100 for $3.00 500 for $13.75 1000 for $25.00 

aT” GARRETT & MASSIE, Inc., Publishers 
as Min View P. O. Box 1837-0 — Richmond, Virginia 


or sale. If such an arrangement cannot 
entitle the assignee to sue an infringer 
for damages, the value of what he gets 
frcm the patent owner would seem to be 
considerably reduced. It may not be 
good law, but it would seem to be good 
morale, to hold that the concern which is 
directly affected by an infringement is 
entitled to collect the damages therefor, 
and not the inventor from whom the 
rights were originally derived. 


SALES MANAGER WANTS  POSITION— 
Married man, 43 years old, who has spent lifetime 
in sales work, starting as salesman, advancing to 
district manager, assistant sales manager, and 
general sales manager, who is now employed de- 
sires position as sales executive. Have been un- 
usually successful in recruiting and developing 
large sales organization, and in handling sales 
promotion work, sales correspondence, and special 
campaigns. Will accept position anywhere but 
prefer Middle West. Positive proof of previous 
results obtained may be had by writing Box 355, 
SALES MANAGEMENT Magazine, 1801 Leland Ave., 
Chicago. 


LINES WANTED 


HIGH-POWER SALES URGANIZATION 
wants exclusive territorial sales rights or agency 
for New York City and adjacent territory. Here 
is an opportunity to secure high-class represen- 
tation in this field. Box 353, SALES MANAGEMENT 
Magazine, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


Real Opportunity for 
High Calibre Salesman 


We manufacture a staple line sold in 
grocery, drug and department stores. One 
or two more salesmen are needed to round 
out our force. Line is not nationally ad- 
vertised and the man we hire must prove 
that he is able to originate and put into 
practice sound merchandising plans that 
will bring big orders from chain-store or- 
ganizations, big department stores and 
drug chains. No ordinary store-to-store 
salesman can fill this position. At least 
$300 per month and traveling expenses will 
be paid from the start. In a year the right 
man can have built a business that will 
merit a substantial raise. Headquarters in 
Cincinnati, but territory will be flexible, 
and considerable traveling necessary. 


Write fully about yourself, giving full his- 
tory of past experience and_ results 
obtained. 


Box 350, Sales Management Magazine 
1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 


“Growth” 
Comes from the Acorn— 


“GROWTH” is the 
title of our recently 
published advertising 
hand book — telling 
the story of how many 
business plants are 
growing under our 
ad - ministrations. 


See the 
Palm - Fechteler 
& Co. Decalco- 
manie ad on 
page 469 — we 
prepared it. 


Acorn Agency, Inc. 


Advertising 
Philadelphia 
605 Van Dam Bldg. 


New York 
132 Nassau Street 
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